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CHAPTER VI (Continued). 


ALLINGTON.—SectTion [I (THe Rossert, Erc.). 


THERE was a district in Allington called “ Yr Orsedd 
Goch” (the Red Seat or Throne) now represented by 
the area known as “ The Rossett’”—the form into which 
the Welsh name “ Yr Orsedd” passes (see my History 
of Ancient Tenures of Land in the Marches of North 
Wales, p. 64, note 1) in English. This area surrounded 
a space or common called “Rossett Green,” now wholly 
enclosed, but still partly open in the times of fathers 
of men with whom I have conversed. 


Adjoining this space were two free estates. 


One of these estates belonged to the Lloyds of Yr 
Orsedd Goch, whose pedigree is given on pages 215 
and 216 of vol. iii of Powys Fadog, which pedigree, 
unfortunately, is not brought down any later than 1604. 
In Norden’s Survey (4.D, 1620), only one free tenant, 
bearing the name of Lloyd, is mentioned as in Allington. 
This gentleman was Thomas Lloyd, who had a capital 
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messuage and nearly 85 statute acres of land. His 
holding, however, is not specially described in the 
Survey as being at Yr Orsedd Goch. But in the 
parish note-books, from 1661 to 1667, the names of 
Richard Lloyd, senior, gent., and Richard Lloyd, junior, 
gent., ‘of Rosset goch,” occur. After this date, until 
1709, no rate-books have been preserved to guide us; 
and for this reason, and because the Lloyds lived else- 
where,’ it has not been found possible to trace the 
messuage, so as to say with certainty to what house it 
now corresponds. I ought to add that in the Hearth- 
tax returns for Allington in 1672, one of the Mr. 
Richard Lloyds is charged for seven hearths and the 
other for three hearths. 

The following extracts from the Gresford Registers 
may, nevertheless, prove useful :— 


— June, 1677. Debora ye wife of Rich. Lloyd of Allington, 
gentle., bur’d. 

8 Mch., 1678-9. Richard Lioyd senior of Allington, gentle. 
bur’d. 

12 Nov., 1680. Mr. Richard Lloyd de Allington, bur’d. 

19 Oct., 1681. John fill’s [so!] Richard Lloyd of Allington, 
bur’d. 

— Oct. 1683. George ye son of Richard Lloyd of Allington, 
bap’t. 

12 Nov., 1750. Mr. Richd. Lloyd of Plase Gronow, bur’d. 


The other free estate, “lying in the place called Yr 
Orseth Goch,” in 1620 belonged to David Speed, gent., 
and consisted of a messuage with its appurtenances 
and seven parcels of land, formerly the land of ‘‘ Madd’ 
ap Yollin Lloyd, and lately of Dauid ap John ap 
Yollin goch,” and then in the occupation of “ Douce ap 
Edward.” David Speed had also another tenement in 
Allington, and one parcel of land adjoining, formerly of 
Madoc ap Iolyn Lloyd, and lately of David ap John 


1 Plas Grono in Esclusham Below, in the parish of Wrexham, of 
which Mr. Richard Lloyd was tenant. Another Mr. Richard Lloyd 
lived for a time at Hartsheath. 
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ap Iolyn Goch, then (in 1620) in the tenure of Thomas 
Beswick. 

The property of which Mr. David Speed was the 
owner at The Rossett in 1620 is thus described in 
Harleian MSS. 2039, fo. 78 :— 


“ Rossett Goch Greene. 

The tenement that John Edwards holdeth containeth 
by estimation the Seed of Fortie and foure new 
measures—5 acres. 

The tenement that Godffrey Parrye holdeth con- 
tained by estimation the seed of Ten new measures 
and Two peckes. 


7 acres 


“ The ancient House and liueinge to which the two tenements 
aforesaid were tenements before is in the Rosset Gogh Greene, 
being now the land of Mr. Dauid Speede, which hee bought of 
one Edward Jones of the Park and who bought the same of one 
John Jones, sonne of David ap John ap Hulin [read “TIolyn” 
for “ Hulin,’ A.N.P.] Gogh.” These two tenements aforesayd 
being given to the sister of David ap John ap Hulin Gogh, 
which land she sold to Mr. Middleton [Alderman David 
Myddelton of Chester, A. N. P.] the Lady Norris [Norreys, 
A. N. P.], which Sir William Norris sold unto Mr. Antony 
Grosuenor of Dodleston. And soe the land came unto S’r 
Richard Grosuenor, Knight, which land is not chardgeable with 
any of the King’s rent, but if any rent bee, it is the Auncient 
House that is chardgeable with the same rent.” 


I suppose the present house at the Rossett, now 
called ‘“ Rossett Hall,” represents one of the two 
estates just described : either the estate of the Lloyds, 
or that of David Speed of Yr Orsedd Goch. It was 
built by one of the Boydells, probably by Mr. James 
Boydell, who lived there many years. Mr. Josiah 
Boydell, one of James Boydell’s elder brothers, was 
living at The Rossett in 1799. 

In Wrexham Register, under date May 4th, 1735, the 
following entry occurs : “ James, son of Josiah Boydell, 
a gentleman of Sir John Glynne,” buried. This James 


1 This note has been already given, with many mistakes, by a 
correspondent in Zhe Cheshire Sheaf. I owe this corrected copy to 
my friend, Mr. Edward Owen, barrister-at-law. 
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was a brother of Alderman John Boydell, of London 
(whose monument and bust are in St. Margaret’s, 


‘ Lothbury), and of Mr. Thomas Boydell, the elder, of 


Trefalyn Hall. I also possess the pre-nuptial settle- 
ment, dated December Ist, 1774, between Josiah 
Boydell, of Mileham, Norfolk, “limner,” and Jane 
North, of Gressenhall, Norfolk, Spinster. To this 
settlement Josiah’s uncle, John Boydell, of the parish of 
St. Martin, Ironmonger Lane, London, is a party, and, in 
consideration of a marriage portion of £1,500, covenants 
to pay to the said Josiah and Jane, or to the said Jane 
if she survive her husband, an annuity of £300. 

In the Gresford Registers are the two following 
entries relating to unidentified members of the Boydell 
family :— 

24 Feb, 1797. William Mercer, bachelor and Hannah 
Boydell, spinster, both of Gresford parish, married. 


9 Dec., 1764. Josiah Griffiths of Malpas parish and Margaret 
Boydell, married. 


The Boydells for one hundred and fifty years 
played, until lately, so important a part in the history 
of Allington and of the parish of Gresford, that I 
present the accompanying pedigree of them; which 

edigree could not have made so full—if it could 
i been made by me at all—apart from the full 
knowledge, freely placed at my disposal, of Mr. Chan- 
cellor Trevor Parkins. 

Mr. Thomas Boydell, the younger, was not merely 
agent of the Trefalyn Hall estate, but also steward of 
the manor of Marford and Hoseley. So also were his 
son, John Boydell, and John Boydell the younger, 
nephew of the John Boydell first named. Thomas 
Boydell the elder, and Thomas Boydell, the younger 
after him, lived at Trefalyn Hall. John Boydell, the 
uncle, lived at Roft Castle Cottage, and John Boydell, 
the nephew, lived successively at Bryn Alyn and Rossett 
Hall. 

A great part of the land about Yr Orsedd Goch (now 
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(1) Mary, dau. of Cuthbert Ridley, of==Thomas Boydell, agent to Trefalyn Hall estage, 8 | 
‘of 


Macclesfield, 


May, 1761 ; died in 1781. 
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Gent. ; married Zist | and brother to Alderman John Boydell} 


at Hawarden. 
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1 
Thomas Boydell, born 7th May, Joaleh Boydell, born 19th==Martha Roden, of William John Boydell, 
1763; bapt. at Gresford, 4th Sept., 1764; bapt. at| Witton chapelry, Boydell, April, 1768 
July, 1764; died 16th March, Gresford, 25th Oct., 1764; | in parish of Great born and at Gresford, 
1804 ; buried at Gresford. of Sodyllt and Budworth ; bapt. 6th 1768 ; suet 
Succeeded his father as Agent Kilhendre, Salop, a Land | married at Gres- Oct., 1766. brother T' 
to Trefalyn Hall estate. Surveyor and Agent. ford, 22nd June, Agentito Tr 
1786. . estate} died 
1839 ; burie 
ford. Built 
| | pied Roft C 
artha, Mary Beast =Richard Golightly, Ann, born 10th Thomas Boydell, tage. 
born rm born 17th of Liverpool ; April, 1790; born Oct., 1792; 
March, 4th March, died at Rossett, bapt. at bapt. at Gresford, 
1787. March, 1789; died 16th Feb., 1855, Gresford, 4th 4th July, 1794. 
1788, 10th "May, aged 83. July, 1790, 
1831, 
All these bapt. at Gresford, 
4th July, 1790. 





1 2 
Richard Boydell, born James Boydell, born 6th Aug., 


3 4 5 
Marianne,born Thomas Boydell, A.M.; born Emm: 


27th June, 1802 ; 1803 ; bapt. at Gresford, 24th 29th June; 16th Sept., 1805; bapt. Ne 
bapt. at Gresford, 24th Sept., 1803; married Anna bapt,. at Gres- at Gresford, 13th June, Gre 
Sept., 1802 ; died 1st Maria, 2nd dau. of Cadwaladr ford, 25th 1806. Rector of Codding- 181! 
Nov., 1831. Blayney Trevor Roper, Esq., Nov., 1804, ton, Cheshire, 1840 to Rog 

No offspring, las Tég, by his first wife. Died 1855. Had no issue. Chu 
issue, unmarried. | issw 

























9 10 
(1) Lucy Georgiana=-John Boydell, of Bryn Alyn and Rossett,=-(2) Caroline | Henry, = Agnes, Ist dai, 
Golightly, dau. Agent to Trefalyn Hall estate, in suc-| Henrietta born 4th of Cad 

of Rd. Golightly ; cession to his uncle John, son of James | Blackburn, Sept., Blayney b 
died 4th June, Boydell ; born 17th Nov., 1811; died | died 7th 1813. —_ Roper, Esq., Fe 
1851, aged 37, 26th Oct., 1888 ; buried at Gresford. Feb., 1893, his 2nd wifey 
aged 74, F 
Lieut. Thomas Boydell, 39th Regiment ; died re Richard Golightly Margaret, Lu 

at Dagshai, Punjaub, —_ June, 1876, aged Boydell, Boydell, ob. s.p., still living 
86, of wounds inflicted by tiger. ob, 8. p. 19th April, 1896. (1902), 
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tafe, 8 younger son of Josiah Boydell, of Hawarden, =(2) Christian Pate, widow ; married 
lijof London ; died 81st July, 1735, aged 66 ; buried 


at Gresford, 17th Oct., 1788. 


No issue, 








| 
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Baydell, born 17th=Ann, sister to (1) Ann, a dau. of=James — be tha ) Mary Anne Barker, mar- 
Richard 


| j 1768 ; baptised 


Captain Thos. 


of Llay Cottage, 


then | 


ried 24th Dec., 1801 ; 



























me ‘29th Aug., Golightly, of Jones, of Wrex- of Rossett Hall ; died 2ist J uly, 1823, 
succeeded his — Liverpool. ham ; married Agent to Hawarden aged 42. 

a Thomas as No offspring. at Wrexham, Castle estate ; died 
itto Trefalyn Hall Died Ist May, 29thOct.,1798; 7th March, 1844, | (3) Sarah Golightly, died 17th 
ej died 19th April, 1856, aged 83. buried there, aged 70. Aug., 1861, aged 82. 
|; buried at Gres- 29th Oct., 1799. 

Built and occu- 

Roft Castle Cot- 

| 
7 7 
; Is y ihc othe 
Emma Frances, born 80th Charles Boydell, born Harriette, Francis Boydell, born 10th Sept., 


1810; married, 1st, Miss — Hassall, 


Nov., 1806; bapt. at 
by whom he had issue Frank, 


Gresford, 22nd January, 


29th Feb., 1808 (?); born 23rd 
bapt. at Gresford, May, 1802, 

















1810. Second wife of 22nd January, 1810. Died Charles, and — daus. : and, 2ndly, 
Roger Barnston, Esq., of | Settled in Australia, unmarried. Miss — Temple, by whom he had 
Churton, Cheshire. Had and had issue. no issue. 
| issue, 
| ll | 12 13 14 
, Edward Ann, born Wm. Barker, Maria, born Shige Solicitor ; died Oct., 1898, in 76th 
Neville, 4th June, born 17th about 1820 year of age, at Hayley ; married, lst, 
born 14th 1816; died Jan., 1818; or 1821; in 1846, Irene, eldest dau. of Sir Geo, R. 
Feb. 1815; 81st Dec., married, and married a Farmer, Bart., by whom he had a son, 
e married 1835. had issue. Mr. Lowe, Jas. Farmer Boydell ; and, 2ndly, Char- 
and had Settled in andhadissue, lotte Mary, dau. of Surgeon-General 
issue. Australia. Gibson. 
| 
ic 23 i 
Lucy, widow of Rev. T. Vowler Emma Penelope, ih May, | Basa ‘Kathleen 
Wickham, Vicar of Rossett ; still living 
still living (1902), (1902). 1800, aged 
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known as “ The Rossett”) is described by Norden in 
1620 as “past-land.” Past is from pastus, a word 
indicating the provision which a tenant was bound to 
render his lord. Pastus was, it is true, a service to 
which servile lands were not alone liable, but the 
pastus to which freemen were subject was light, while 
in the case of these Allington past-lands, it must have 
been heavy, otherwise these lands ‘would not have 
acquired this distinctive name. But we are not left 
to conjecture in this matter. Norden says, speaking 
thereof: ‘“Pase (for past) lande is supposed to be 
demeasnes as is also Borde (that is, Board) land the 
tythe of which landes Sr Richard Trevor hath as 
Tythe sometime belonging to a ffree Chappell within 
the Castle of Holt which.was in the guift of H. 8 of 
the yearlie value then of xii and the land thus tythe- 
able was called Pastland et Tyre Borough.” He adds: 
“T take it the most of this land was held at will 
without copie before the Lease.” 

“Tyre Borough” is merely a mis-spelling of “Tir y 
bwrdd,” which is Welsh for Boardland, and signifies 
land allotted for the supply of the chieftain or lord’s 
table, and occupied by his eddltvon, or villans. We are 
able exactly to specify the area of these boardlands, 
because the application of the tithes arising therefrom 
is distinct from that of the other tithes payable in the 
parish. 

The tithes of these pastlands and boardlands belong 
now to the representatives or successors of the Trevors, 
who obtained them, as well as Marford and Hoseley, 
from the Crown, as representing the ancient lords of 
the commote, whereof Marford was the head. 

The boardlands in the parish of Gresford include a 
great. part of Rossett, where a gibbet formerly was, and 
the chapel of St. Peter, or boardland chapel, belonging 
to the lord of Marford. Attached to Marford also was 
the Lower Rossett or Marford Mill, to which suit of 
mill appears at one time to have been due. All this 
area, north of the present township of Marford. to 
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Llyndir in Burton, was then, and still is, Boardland. 
Still farther north, where the hamlet of Lavester in 
Allington now is, was also a group of pastlands, which 
Norden distinctly tells us, ‘were of the nature of 
demesne. But this is not all. West of but imme- 
diately adjoining Marford was the fine fortified camp 
and mound called “The Rofft,” an abbreviation, as 
records show, of “ Grofft y Castell,” or Castle Croft. 

This boardland tract is very ancient, for it cuts the 
long-established borders of three townships, and adjoins 
another tract of land which was copyhold. The whole 
of this area represents, I believe, that which was for- 
merly the maerdref of the old commote of Merford, but 
included the present township of Merford, whose name 
is now pronounced “ Marford.” 

We know, apart from what has merely been inferred 
above, that the boundaries of the township of Allington 
have been altered, for records exist of various decisions, 
during the fifteenth century, upon the claim of the 
lord of Hopedale to half the township of Trevalyn 
(Allington). The mill in Burton is still called ‘“ Mar- 
ford Mill :” so it was in 1620, all which seems to show 
that the boundaries of Marford formerly included part 
of what is now Burton and Allington. Add to this 
that in 1634 Sir John Trevor claimed suit of mill from 
the inhabitants of “ Allington, alias Trevallin, to the 
mill called Merford Mill.” Now, as Allington, called 
“Trefalyn” in Welsh, was mainly a township of free- 
holders, the claim of suit of mill from all the inhabi- 
tants was probably untenable, but I do not doubt that 
it was justified so far as the occupiers of the pastlands 
were concerned. The annexation of these to Allington 
and Burton led to the extension of the claim. 

The present townships of Marford and Hoseley, and 
the pastlands and boardlands of Allington, were sold 
to the Trevors separately. Herein may lie the reason 
why the latter were separated from the former. 

For I suggest, to sum up, that the old township of 
Merford, the head of the commote of the same name, 
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took in formerly a great part of Rossett, where, as I 
have said, were a gibbet (about a hundred years ago), 
the chapel of St. Peter, or boardland chapel, belonging 
to the lord of Marford, the Lower Mill, Marford, or 
lord’s mill, all the pastlands or boardlands, and finally, 
the whole of the Rofft area, called “ Grofft y Castell,” 
wherein is still the mound, the site perhaps of the 
llys, or palace of the lord. At the Rossett (Yr Orsedd 
Goch—The Red High Seat) was probably the judgment- 
seat of the commote. 

There are many facts which seem to confirm the 
conclusion not merely that Marford was the maerdref 
of the commote, but that it had aforetime the extensive 
area which I have suggested for it. 

First of all, the bailiff of Marford was in 1661 (in 
Wrexham churchwardens’ accounts) called “the mayor.” 
This “mayor” represented the “maer” of the old 
maerdref, so far at least as his official title was con- 
cerned. 

It remains to adduce what further evidence there is 
for the statement that the area of the old, maerdref of 
Merford was larger than that of the present township 
of Marford. This I can only do by developing and 
amplifying what I have already said. 

The courts of the maerdref were not held at the lord’s 
llys, but on some open spot accessible to all within the 
same. It is not merely possible, but likely, that they 
were held at Yr Orsedd Goch Green. I have proved, 
beyond cavil, firstly, that ‘Yr Orsedd Goch” is the 
older name for what is now called “ The Rossett ;” 
and, secondly, that “The Rossett” is the regular 
form into which “ Yr Orsedd” passes in being trans- 
formed into an English name (see before, p. 127). And 
“Yr Orsedd” means The high seat, or The judgment 
seat. One person, at least, whose name—J effreys—has 
been preserved by tradition, was gibbeted on Rossett 
Green something like a century ago, and a beam of 
this gibbet is still preserved at the “Golden Lion,” 
Rossett. 
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' ‘What remained of the Green, which already had 
been enclosed without licence, was conveyed by the 
Crown in 1832 to Mr. James Boydell and others. 
This remnant of the Green was opposite Rossett Hall. 
The tithes of the boardlands were formerly in the 
possession of Henry VIII, as lord of Bromfield, and 
appropriated to the use of his free chapel within Holt 
Castle. But before this castle was erected, before it 
became the head of the lordship, to what purpose were 
these boardland tithes then assigned? We cannot 
answer this question with certainty, but the probability 
is that they went to maintain the lord’s chapel of 
Marford.. Now, there actually was a boardland chapel 
at Rossett, within the limits of what I.have supposed 
to be the older township of Merford, which was leased, 
and ultimately sold, probably with the boardland tithes, 
to the Trevors. 
- The earliest and most exact description of this 
chapel is that given in Norden’s Survey, a.D., 1620. 
Of this description, I give the following translation, the 
words in brackets being supplied by me: “ Rent 8d. 
To the use of divine things. The same [ Richard Treuor, 
knight] holds a chapel in Allington called The Chapel 
of St. Peter, with a piece of waste adjacent to the 
chapel, ‘containing in length 140 ft. and in breadth 
72 ft, in the place called yr Orseth goz in Allington.” 
The total area of the chapel and piece of land, for 
which latter 2d. a year rent was paid, was reckoned at 
34 customary roods, or nearly 74 roods statute measure. 
The notice of this chapel is placed among the list of 
pastlands or boardlands, and, as will be seen directly, 
it was also known as “the boardland chapel.” There 
is record of christenings taking place there in 1698 and 
1703, and of marriages being celebrated in 1639 and 
1702. But I have found no. notices of any burials in. 
the chapel yard. Edward Lhwyd mentions the chapel 
and an almshouse, ‘‘ by the Chappel Porch left by ye 
Trevors of Tref*Alyn.” Sir Richard Trevor by his will, 
dated 28th October, 1636, left £100 towards the main- 
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tenance ‘of the hospital in the ““Rosseth greene.” The 
very tradition of this almshouse seems now to have 
perished, but I am more concerned now with it as 
proving the pe of the chapel. As to this chapel, 
all traces of it are also now gone, but in 1833, accord- 
ing to Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary, the site of 
the “cemetery” was then pointed out. And in 1835, 
Mr. John Lewis, of Wrexham, but lately deceased 
(20th June, 1903, aged 86), wrote to the late Arch- 
deacon Wickham saying that John Parsonage, of 
Golden Grove, Burton (at that time about 70 years of 
age,) informed him that he had been told by his father 
that he (the father) “ perfectly remembered the Board- 
land Chapel of Ease standing near to where Mr. James 
Boydell’s [house, that is, Rossett Hall] now stands, and 
that the chapel bell was put up at Trevalyn Hall.” 
Mr. Chancellor Trevor Parkins, to whom | owe my 
knowledge of this letter, tells me that there was no 
inscription on this bell, nor anything to show that it 
had ever belonged to a chapel. ; 

The boardland chapel had its dedication—probably 
comparatively late one—to St. Peter, and near Llyndir, 
perhaps a quarter of a mile from the chapel, is a spring 
called ‘‘St. Peter’s Well,” noted for its excellent water. 

I need not refer further to the two mills at Rossett, 
both long called “ Marford Mills,” although only the 
lower one lay, until 1884, in a detached portion of 
Marford, the upper one being in Burton, but surrounded 
by boardlands, if not itself on.a site subject to board- 
land tithes. 

When the three commotes or rhaglotries of Merford, 
Wrexham, and Yale were united to form the new 
Anglo-Norman lordship of Bromfield and Yale, and 
Holt Castle became the head of that lordship, the 
courts of these rhaglotries, or at least of two of them; 
were still held separately for a long time. The courts 
of the rhaglotries of Merford and Wrexham were 
certainly so held in the sixth year of Edward IV. The 
significance, however, of the sites of the old fortified 
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places, the residence of the lord or of his officer, de- 
parted with the erection of the castle of Holt. Yet it 
is important to note that when the lands now forming 
the manor of Marford were sold from the lord of Brom- 
field and Yale, the site of The Rofft, which those lands 
hem in, was not included in that manor, but was 
reserved as a “ detached portion” of Allington, and so 
remained until 1884, when it was annexed to Marford, 
whereto it belongs geographically and naturally. This 
ramparted area, also boardland, includes over 54 acres. 
The Rofft is nobly situated, lifting itself high above 
the adjoining country, and on the loftiest part of it is 
perched a flat-topped artificial mound. The type of the 
camp and mound is quite of the character which belongs 
to the English rather than to the Welsh fortress. But 
all this district was at one time (at and before Domes- 
day) in the hands of the English, and afterwards fell 
into those of the Welsh. Why should not the border 
fortress of the early English lords become the fortress 
of the Welsh princes (of Powys) that followed them ? 
The name “ Rofft” is simply a disguised English word. 
“ Grofft "—a croft, Y Rofft "—The croft. Furthermore, 
it is important to note that “The Rofft” is only an 
abbreviated form of an older name, still in use in the 
earlier part of the seventeenth century, namely, “‘ Grofft 
y Castell — The Croft of the Castle. Merford, the 
name of the Welsh commote, is itself English. 

I suggest, then, that the Rofft, or the Castle which it 
enclosed, was the site of the residence of the Welsh 
lord of the commote of Merford, or of his deputy— 
rhaglaw, or raglot. It certainly is the most command- 
ing spot in the whole commote. 

! A similar arrangement seems to have been made in Wrexham, 
where The Parkey (Zhe Parks), probably to be identified with Pare 
y Llys (The Court Park), although surrounded by Wrexham Abbot, 
was long reckoned a detached portion of Wrexham Regis. I 
should not be at all surprised if Madoc ap Gruffydd Maelor, when 
he granted a part of Wrexham (thenceforth called “ Wrexham 


Abbot ”’), reserved the site of the //ys, or palace, and attached it to 
the part which he still retained in his own hands. 
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The earliest description of the Rofft' is that given by 
Pennant (Tours in Wales, vol. i, p. 300, printed 1778) : 
“At the extremity of the lofty slope that depends 
over the plains, and affords an almost boundless view 
to the north and north-east, is a peninsulated field 
called The Rofts, that formed in old times a strong 
British post. It is defended by three strong dikes and 
fosses, cut across the narrow isthmus that connects it to 
higher parts of the parish. On two sides it is inacces- 
sible by reason of the steepness of the declivity ; and 
on the fourth, which fronts Cheshire and is of easier 
ascent, had been protected by two or three other 
ditches, now almost levelled by the plough, In one 
corner of this post is a vast exploratory mount,” ete. 
This mount, which is, I believe, the site of the lord’s 
llys, is now on the very edge of the cliff, towering 
above the railway. But Mr. Chancellor Trevor Parkins 
says that before the railway was constructed, the 
mound was so far from the edge of the platform on 
which it stands ‘that the farmer who held the field 
was able to plough all round the base of it. A good 
deal of soil has been carried away by the railway 
company, and some —— was experienced in pre- 
venting a larger portion of the bank from falling. The 
mound seems now to be safe, and no further damage to 
it need be feared, if those who visit will kindly assist 
the proprietors in their efforts to preserve the grass 
which protects the side.” 


1 An earlier reference still, but no description, is given in Samp- 
son Erdeswicke’s notes of his visit to Gresford in 1574: “ The 
Castell on Marford hill on the East north east of gresford Church : 
not far of (? of a myle) was called Grofty Castel. Mr. John Trevor 
doth build on it now.” When this traveller says that Mr. John 
Trevor.(the father of Sir Richard) was then building, he does not 
mean on the Castle itself, but on the Croft near the Castle, called 
“ Grofft y Castell,” The building was evidently that long known 
by the same name, and at a later time as “ Roft Hall,” mentioned 
in the Marford Chapter. 
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THe DARLAND AND THE Common FIELDS AND 
Meapows or ALLINGTON. 


Among the pedigrees given in the third volume of 
Powys Fadog, of families in Allington, are those of the 
Trevalyns, of the Allingtons, of the Griffithses, and of 
the Davieses ; but no hint is given as to what par- 
ticular estates in the township these families owned, 
nor are the pedigrees themselves carried down later 
than the year 1620. : 

Unfortunately, I cannot afford much information on 
the points thus raised, but what I have been able to 
gather may be worth imparting. 

The Trevalyns descended, as is said, from Ithel ap 
Eunydd, were, so far as the parish of Gresford goes in 
the seventeenth century, a decadent family. In 1620, 
John Trevalyn was not a freeholder at all. However, 
he had a leasehold tenement of about 54 statute acres, 
and the highest distinction of the Trevalyns, known 
to me, after this date was, that in 1712, Thomas 
Trevalyn was chosen one of the four churchwardens of 
the parish, and that in 1733, John Trevalyn, probably 
as one.of the churchwardens, was paid 5s. ‘ for Carrying 
the Iron Gates from Hawarden, charges in going 2 
Journeys to Hawarden concerning the Iron Gates.” 
However, there were Trevalyns in Llansannan, see 
Rev. Robt. Ellis’s Llansannan Parish Registers, from 
which I extract the following entries :— 


~ 6 Oct., 1701. William, ye son of Edward: trefalyn, pau. 
bapt. 
7 July, 1723. Evan, son of Griffith Trevallyn, was baptized. 
8 Oct., 1727. Griffithus Trevallin [sepultus fuit]. 
31 Jan’y, 1743. Ed. Trefallyn, of Penaled [Bur’d]. 


Edward Jones, a near kinsman of John Trevalyn of 
Allington, was indeed a freeholder; but only in 1620, 
to the extent of about 84 statute acres, which appear 
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in that very year to have passed out of his possession. 
He had already sold about 129 statute acres,’ 

Elis Allington is described, in 1620, as of ‘Cox 
Lane,” Allington. I have already given an account of 
the Allingtons in the Gresford Chapter. 

I come now to speak of the Griffithses. In 1620, 
Edward Griffith (who was buried at Gresford. .. 
January, 1634) is specifically described as “‘ of Dar- 
lant Green.” He had a capital measuage and lands in 
Allington, and a cottage and two parcels of land in 
Gresford, containing in all 34 statute acres ; and Robert. 
Griffith, who is supposed to have been Edward Griffith’s 
brother, had, at the same time, various quillets of land 
at Darland, containing about 22 statute acres; which 
are thus described : “ Robert Griffith holds freely in 
Allington these special parcels following: one parcel 
called y roft, one other parcel called upper Darland 
field, the little Darland field, separate parcels of land 
in great Darland field, known by their metes and 
bounds, two parcels of land in the field called y 
werglodd chwerw (the sour hayfield), containing by 
estimation 104 (customary) acres,” etc. But I cannot 
trace these Griffithses after 1620, unless “ Mr. Roger 
Griffiths of Rossett Gough greene,” High Constable of 
Bromfield in 1637, was one of them. 

The Griffithses, like the Davieses, of whom I am now 
to speak, claimed descent from Ithel ap Eunydd. 

Thomas David had, in 1620, a capital messuage and 
quillets in the Darland and other fields, and another 
house with lands amounting in all to 38 statute acres. 
His mother, Margaret Davies, was then still living. I 
have also seen a deed signed by John Davies, of 
Allington, gent., on the 25th February, 1708, in 
which he mentions his grandfather, John Davies, and 
his father, Joseph Davies, of Allington, gentlemen, both 
then deceased, but living on the 24th November, 1679. 


1 This Edward Jones had also 45} leasehold acres of land which, 
like his freehold land, fell, in 1620 into the possession of Richard 


Gregory. 
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He refers also to his seventeen butts of land in “the 
Gaineffordd,” adjoining the Little Darland Field, and 
those five other butts in the Great Darland Field. 
John Davies, gent., one of the Yeomen of the Bed- 
chamber to Queen Elizabeth, left in 1595 by deed an 
annual rent-charge of £13 6s. 8d. upon his lands in 
Allington towards the maintenance of ten of the poor. 
For some reason this rent is now chargeable upon the 
lands of Gwersyllt Hall, and not upon the estate of the 
Davieses of Allington, who are now extinct. Other- 
wise, we might be able to identify that estate with 
some precision. However, from the above-given ex- 
tracts, we know that it was situate in the Darland 
area. 

The group of fields at the Darland, full of intermixed 
quillets belonging to different persons, all related, 
represents almost certainly the remains of a “ gwely,” 
or family holding. So that the existence of such quil- 
leted tracts confirms in some measure the accuracy of 
the pedigrees of the persons. Some of the quillets at 
the Darland still survive, together with the names 
Darland Town Field and ‘The Gamford” (for “ Cefn- 
ffordd ”). Several fields near are also called “ Covey,” 
that is, *‘ Cyfai,” or joint-field. 

“The Darland” is regarded as the usual English 
corruption of the Welsh “Y Dorlan”—The broken 
bank—and Edward Lhuyd speaks of “Y dorlan goch,” 
in the parish of Gresford, as a “ Notable high bank 
above the river Alen.” On the other hand, may not 
“Darland” be the English form of “ Derlwyn” (for 
“Derwlwyn,” or oakwood), which was certainly also the 
name of a house in this part of Allington? ‘“‘ Maes y 
derlwyn” was the name of a quilleted field near Yr 
Orsedd Goch and the Darland. 

Darland Hall is a good house. Its predecessor seems 
to be that for which “Mr. Madocks or Tenant” was 
charged in 1742, John Madocks, Esq., in 1759, and the 
Rev. Hinton Maddock in 1764. Alderman Thomas 
Maddock, goldsmith, of Chester, died 19th December, 
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1761, aged 63, and was succeeded in the ownership of 
the house and estate at Darland by his eldest son, the 
Rev. Hinton Maddock, who is thus mentioned in the 
Gresford register: “Mary Arabella, Dau’r of Rev. 
Hinton Maddock, of Darland, by Ann his Wife, was 
Born the 21st of October, and Baptized the 30th of 
November following, 1764.” The Rev. Hinton Mad- 
dock died 6th April, 1775, aged 36. He had, also, a 
copyhold estate in the manor of Marford and Hoseley, 
in the rolls of which manor the above-named Mary 
Arabella is thus described: “Mary Arabella Gifford, 
wife of Duke Gifford, late of Darland, co. Denb., now 
of Hyde Park, co. Westmeath, in the kingdom of 
Ireland, only child and heir of Hinton Maddock, de- 
ceased.” Mr. Chancellor Trevor Parkins tells me that 
the husband of Mary Arabella Gifford was afterwards 
created a baronet, and was dead in September, 1803. 

The Tophams, a Roman Catholic family, for some 
time held the Darland Hall estate, but I am not 
certain how they acquired the property. Mr. Chris- 
topher R. Topham died November, 1898, and was 
buried at Chester cemetery. 

Close to the Darland is “ Lavister,” a hamlet partly 
in Allington and partly in Burton. In Norden’s Sur- 
vey of. A.D. 1620, it is always spelled “ llawester.” 
Spite of this, I take it to be an English name, though 
it is one which I cannot explain. It is invariably now 
pronounced “ Lavister” (with the accent on the first 
syllable), and so was always spelled, save in Norden’s 
Survey. There was a farmstead called “‘ Red Hall” in 
Lavister in 1742 and later. 

Besides the group of quilletted arable fields at 
Darland, there was another group farther south. Thomas 
Lloyd, for example, had in 1620 eight butts in Cae 
Marl, and “eight selions lying in the Towne field or 
Common field called Maes Treualyn.” Now, this ‘own 
Field is still called by that name, and four or five 
quillets remain in it. It lies on the north side of 
Harewood’s Lane, or ‘‘ Harrywit’s Lane,” as it is some- 
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times called. Adjoining also Trefalyn Town Field are 
four or five other quillets, each called ‘‘ Covert Croft,” 
where “Covert” is possibly*a corruption of ‘ Cyfai,” 
the excrescent r and ¢. being quite intelligible. Be- 
tween this area and Darland again are scattered a few 
odd quillets, so that it is very likely that from 
Darland to Harewood’s Lane was formerly an almost 
uninterrupted quilleted arable tract, interrupted only 
by tyddynod (farmsteads), forming the ‘“ Allington 
Faes,” or Allington Field, in which various freeholders 
had their “ purparts.” 

Another part of the township was called “ Allington 
y coed” (Allington of the wood) and once Allington 
Iscoed (Allington below the wood). We know that at 
the time of Domesday there was a vast wood in Allington 
(see Introduction), and, at a much later date, trees 
clustered together in Mersley Park (see hereafter). 

So much for the old common fields of Allington. 
Now a few words as to what may be called “the 
common meadows” of the township. In 1620, Mr. 
Robert Santhey had by right of his wife “ quinque 
dieri messuras foeni” (five days’ math or mowings) in 
Smith meadow ; John Allington ‘‘duas demathas foeni 
in prato vocat Smeath’ meadow ;” and Sir John Trevor, 
“tres veteres acras prati in le smeath meadowe,” and 
so en. Now the Smith meadow is still so called, and 
it has quillets in it. So also has Bather’s Meadow, 
near Rhyd Ithel Bridge. And there are besides the 
Eight-Day Math, The Ten-Day Math, and the Twelve- 
Day Math. 

I once saw a map, made in 1787, now lost or mislaid, 
of the Trefalyn Hall estate in Allington. I had only 
time, unfortunately, to make a tracing of Trefalyn 
meadows, which tracing I give herewith. In my book 
on Ancient Tenures of Lands in the Marches of North 
Wales (pp. 39 and 40, written in 1865) I have said that 
we have “in this district, as well as in the adjoining 


1 “Smeath,” that is smooth or level, and not “ Smith,” is probably 
the correct form here. 
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county of Cheshire and elsewhere, a method of ex- 
pressing the area of hay-grounds distinct from that 
used in the case of land that is ploughed. It is often 
said of a meadow that it contains so many days’ math 
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A meadow of six days’ math is one which a single man 
can mow in six days, or six men can mow in one day. 
Does it not, then, seem likely that as the strips in the 
common fields often were the measure of a day’s work 
6TH SER., VOL. V, 13 
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of the common plough-team,’ so the “doles” (or quillets 
of meadow land) were the measure of a day’s work of a 
man mowing in the common meadows? There is an 
amount of evidence which may almost justify us in 
answering this question in the affirmative. Thus in 
Trefalyn meadows, which I take to be the old common 
hay ground of Allington, there are four closes lying 
side by side, two of which are called “ The Twelve-day 
Math,” and ‘the remaining two “ The Eight-day Math ” 
and “The Ten-day Math” respectively. ... Now, if 
we calculate out the measure of “a day math” from 
the area of the four meadows above-mentioned, we 
find it ranging from 3 to 3} roods statute measure. 
And this we may provisionally take as the ancient 
normal area of the “doles” or quillets of meadow in 
this district. A rather curious observation may here 
be recorded. Some of these meadows, when they have 
fallen wholly into the hands of certain large landowners, 
have been by them, for the use of their tenants, set 
out in quillets anew. The new quillets thus constitu- 
ted have, of course, been made to conform in their 
area to modern measures of surface. All the quillets 
of meadow, therefore, measuring an acre each probably 
belong to this class. But there is another distinction 
between the ancient quillets and the modern which 
should be pointed out. All those of the former that 
adjoin belong to different owners, though they may be 
let, as they sometimes are, to the same tenant. The 
modern quillets, however, above referred to, are held 
always by different tenants, while all in the same field 
belong to the same owner. And this distinction is one 
which is vital.” 

I have quoted this long passage mainly to explain 
the case of Bather’s Meadow, in Allington, near Ithel’s 
Bridge. It belonged in 1843 wholly to the Marquis of 
Westminster, and was divided into eight “ doles,” let 


1 In Wales, the strips in the common fields are sometimes, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, the result of the operation of the 
custom of gavelkind only. 
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to different tenants. Six of these doles measured about 
an acre each. The seventh contained 3r. 9P., and the 
eighth 2x. 10p. The shape of the field determined 
and explains the slight irregularities of area. 

I find no reference to any open common pasture in 
Allington, except Yr Orsedd Goch Green and Darland 
Green, but there were in 1620 various closes of pasture 
wherein different owners of land had so many “ beast 
leys.” Thus, in 1620, Robert Santhey had in the 
Wefn (bordering on Pulford brook), a meadow still so 
called, “yrass for six cows and one calf;” and Mr. 
Thomas Powell, of Horsley Hall, claimed five beast leys 
in The Gilfachs. 


Hott Parks. 


The district called “ Holt Parks” is by some regarded 
as a distinct township, but it is really in Allington, and 
was always assessed as a part thereof in the old trae- 
books of that township, or, at any rate, the greater part 
of it was so assessed. It was formerly called ‘ Mersley 
Park” or “ Marsley Park,” and seems to have been the 
lord’s park of the commote of Merford. In 1339, 
Beatrix, widow of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, had in 
dower, among other lands, the park of “ Meresley,” 
valued at xs., beyond the custody and maintenance of 
the deer. On 1st October, 1397, Thomas Huxley was 
appointed during good behaviour keeper of this park. 
Geoffrey Legh was keeper in the twenty-first year of 
Henry VII, and William Almer in the tenth year of 
Henry VIII. Geoffrey Legh married Catherine Almer, 
and William Almer was apparently her brother. In 
1642, Thomas Humberston, of Marsley Park, died. 
He probably lived at the Lodge there, and perhaps was 
park-keeper, In a plaint relating to Marsley Park, 
before the Committee for removing obstructions, etc., 
13th January, 1654 (see Powys Fadog, vol. vi, p. 499), 
various interesting facts are related concerning it. We 
learn that in a survey called ‘'Tewderleyes Survey,” 
made in the time of Henry VIII, “ Marsley Parke in ye 
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ffranchise of ye Holt, within one mile of ye Castle there, 
was then a faire Parke, being three miles about the 
same, being paled round with pales, w’h was more in 
Lawnes and plaines than Couert, the midst of ye said 
Parke being covered with Oakes and small Tymber, 
without any other Couert.” We learn further that 
Queen Elizabeth, by letters patent dated 1st September, 
in the thirty-seventh year of her reign, granted and to 
farm let unto Sir Thomas Egerton, Master of the Rolls, 
and unto Thomas and John Egerton his sons, “All that 
her parke called Marsley Parke, with ye herbage and 
pannage thereof .... Conteyning by estimac’on 
625 Acres and 3 quarters of an acre and 4 poles, and 
one house or lodg, and one small messuage within ye 
said parke, with ye buildings or wards and gardens 
thereunto belonging, reserving sufficient pasture for 
200 Bucks and Does (excepting trees, mynes, and 
Quarries), to have and to hold to ye said S’r Tho. 
Egerton, and Tho. and John Egerton his sonnes, for 
their lives successively, under ye yearly rent of 20/2, to 
be paid att Mich’mas and ye Annunciation of ye Virgin 
Mary by equall portions,” the condition being that the 
said Sir Thomas Egerton “should at his own proper 
Cost and charge (except in Timber and Trees to be 
taken and had within ye Parke) repaire ye payling and 
inclosure of ye Parke of Marsley in ye County of Denby, 
which Threescore pounds should scarcely performe.” 

In Norden’s Survey of 1620 the boundary of the 
manor of Burton, which included Allington, is said to 
run through “ Marsley parke along the Gutter w’ch 
partes the broad land and Bushe land from the said 
parke.” It is further said in the same Survey that 
‘‘there is parte of Marsley parke, al’s Hoult Parke, 
within this Mannour of Burton, stored w’th deere, in 
the tenure of the Erle of Bridgewater, but no Warren 
of Conies.” The woods in Marsley Park are also men- 
tioned. They could not, of course, be cut down without 
licence, the park being demesne, and let at lease. 

Furthermore, a plan is given in Norden’s Survey of 
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Marsley Park, or “holte greate park,” leased to the 
Earl of Bridgewater, and containing 616 acres. It is 
shown as almost square, with the lodge and appurte- 
nant buildings in the middle, and four gates into the 
park, namely, “ Broade way gate,” “ Wrexham gate,” 
‘Bellis gate,” and “ Probyn’s gate.” 

John Egerton abovenamed, second son of Sir Thomas 
Egerton, was afterwards created Earl of Bridgewater, 
and made President of Wales. He purchased Marsley 
Park absolutely, mines only being excepted, on the 
3rd of July in the fifth year of Charles I, from the 
patentees of Bromfield and Yale (Sir John Walter, Sir 
Jas. Fullerton, and Sir Thomas Trevor, knights), for 
£2,000, subject to a fee-farm rent of £20 a year. The 
Earl, taking the side of the King during the Civil War, 
incurred various obligations, to discharge which he sold 
Marsley Park to Sir Edward Spencer and Sir Bevis 
Thelwall. After the execution of Charles I, a Parlia- 
mentary survey was taken of all the Earl’s possessions. 
The surveyors reported that among these were “ two 
pcells of land called the Broade land and the bushie 
land, w’ch hath been inclosed and taken from the 
Com’ons called the Com’on Wood, and layd in to the 
Parke called mersley al’s Holt Parke, cont. neere 
100 acres, held by the said Earle of Bridgwater, by 
what graunt we finde not, woorth nearly £100. These 
lands would therefore be sold by the State. Sir Edward 
Spencer and Sir Bevis ‘Thelwall appealed thereupon to 
the committee of Parliament, which decided, after 
hearing evidence, that the Broadland and the Bushy- 
land belonged to Marsley Park, and that Sir Edward 
and Sir Bevis ought to be recompensed, and their title 
allowed (1651). 

Close to Marsley Park were a house and estate called 
‘‘ Parkside.” In 1632 a deposition was made at Gres- 
ford concerning a messuage in Allington called “ The 
Park Side.” The plaintiff was Roger Yardley, and the 
defendants were Thomas ffoster, senior, and Thomas 
ffoster, junior. One of these ffosters, the elder one in 
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all probability, was deputy of the Earl of Bridgewater, 
high steward of the lordship of Bromfield and Yale. 

In 1620, Thomas ffoster was charged in Allington 
for a tree estate of about 17 statute acres only, fora 
fair leasehold tenement there of 47 statute acres, and 
for a cottage called “‘ Graies House,” adjoining Mersley 
Park, together with a field thereto belonging called 
“ Kay gray” (Gray’s field). He had also a leasehold 
estate in Burton of 37 acres. I find his name men- 
tioned in 1639 as having paid £56 2s. 6d. for the corn, 
and £11 13s. for the tithe hay of Allington to Mr. 
George Hope, of Hope Hall, Lord Bridgewater's agent. 

In the Calendar of the “‘ Committee for Compound- 
ing ” (1643-1660) are the following notes concerning 
Thomas Foster of Allington, county Denbigh (1643- 
1660). He had adhered to the forces raised against 
the Parliament; submitted 4th March, 1646, and taken 
“the Negative Oath.” On the Ist May, 1649, the 
Committee fixed his fine at one-sixth, or £77 10s. On 
the 19th July, 1653, he is again mentioned. “On his 
name being returned as not having paid his fine, the 
County Commissioners report that he paid on the com- 
position for North Wales, and has since contributed 
voluntarily to make up the sum; that his means are 
‘ small, and that he is conformable.” I cannot learn 
anything further about him. 

Christ Church, Rossett, was built in 1841 upon a 
site presented by Mr. James Boydell, and a district 
assigned thereto. It was a building conspicuous for its 
ugliness. The first vicar was the Rev. George Luther 
Stone, B.A., of Trinity College, Dublin. He was 
succeeded in 1863 by the Rev. Thos. Vowler Wickham, 
M.A., curate of Ruabon, a son of the late Archdeacon 
Wickham, and brother of the Rev. Lathom Wickham. 
He married, in 1866, Lucy Anne, daughter of the late 
Mr. John Boydell, of Rossett Hall, but had no children. 
He was for some time Inspector of Schools for the 
diocese of St. Asaph. He laboured unweariedly in the 
erection of a new church at Rossett, which was opened 
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on the very day of his burial, Ist November, 1892, he 
being then fifty-six years of age. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Frank James, M.A., formerly of St. Peter’s, 
Southampton, who in 1904 went to live at Oxford, and 
was followed at Rossett by the Rev. E. Charley, M.A., 
formerly rector of Ince, Cheshire. 

Aud so I bring toan end ‘‘ The History of the Old 
Parish of Gresford,” written from my own standpoint, 
without flights of eloquence, but with that compact- 
ness, fulness, and regard to detail which I always 
aim at. The description and history of Gresford 
Church, a most interesting building, has been purposely 
omitted, and left to another—whom J shall be glad to 
assist—to deal with. Now that I have completed this 
labour of love, I may have leisure to compile, on the 
same lines, histories of Holt and Isycoed: parishes 
which were formerly chapelries to Gresford, and claim, 
therefore, hereafter such study as I am able to devote 
to them. 





[Since the MS. of the foregoing chapters left my hands, I 
have felt compelled to write a supplementary chapter, wherein 
not merely errors, undetected misprints, and omissions will be 
rectified and explained, but also a great mass of aclditional 
matter relating to the townships of Gresford parish will be 
presented. I petition for the acceptance of this supplementary 
Chapter, and apologize for its insertion.—A. .N. P.] 














CRICCIETH CASTLE. 
BY HAROLD HUGHES, ESQ., A.R.LB.A. 


In response to the request of the Committee of the 
Cambrian Archeological Association, and with the 
permission of the late Lord Harlech, I made a survey 
of Criccieth Castle in April and May, 1904. In 
measuring and taking levels I received much assistance 
from Sergeant Wilkinson, the custodian of the Castle. 

The Castle stands on a rocky eminence, projecting 
boldly into the sea, and connected with the mainland 
on the north-west side only. 

The existing remains are those of inner and outer 
wards, while, lower down the hill, on the north-east 
and north-west slopes, are approximately level plat- 
forms, suggestive of having been employed in. connec- 
tion with outer defences. 

The Castle never was large, and could only have 
provided accommodation for a small garrison, compared 
with the more important Edwardian fortifications. 

The inner ward is an irregular polygonal enclosure, 
with a gateway at the northern end flanked by massive 
towers. A considerable height of the greater portion 
of the enclosing walls of this ward remains standing. 

Of the containing walls of the outer ward the re- 
mains are only fragmentary. At one or two points 
they are of considerable height. At others a small 
portion of face, of core, or of foundations, alone is 
visible. 

The present approach to the plateau on the summit 
of the rock on which the Castle stands is by a modern 
pathway, passing through a ruined loop in the con- 
taining wall of the outer ward. 

It is difficult to form an opinion with regard to the 
route of the original approach. Immediately outside 
the entrance gateway the ground within the outer 
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ward forms a comparatively level platform. From the 
edge of this platform the hill descends at an extremely 
steep gradient to a level about 45 ft. lower down. It 
does not appear probable that the main approach lay in 
this direction. ‘There is more reason to suggest that it 
may have led round the hill on the south-west and 
south sides, without the outer ward, and-have entered 
on the south-east side. With a little judicious excava- 
tion several uncertain points in connection with the 
planning of the outer ward might be cleared up, and 
possibly the position of the outer entrance determined. 
The Gateway—The side walls of the entrance passage 
have been repaired in modern times. Short lengths of 
the grooves, in which the outer portcullis worked, are 
the only visible signs of the defences of this passage. 
As the ground is considerably above the ancient level, 
possibly other features remain hidden from sight. A 
doorway on either side of the passage opened into the 
basement chambers of the two flanking towers. The 
basement is filled to a considerable height with débris. 
Each chamber has three loops towards the outer ward, 
nearly buried internally in the débris. The flanking 
towers are semicircular externally towards the north, 
while internally they are straight-sided, those of the 
basement chambers being irregularly semi-octagonal. 
The floor or story immediately above the basement 
apparently consisted of a single room, extending over 
the two lower chambers and the entrance passage. 
There are no signs of permanent divisional walls 
abutting on the northern side, and elsewhere the 
remaining work is not sufficiently high in the positions 
that cross-walls, if there had been any, would have 
occupied. The inner face of the northern walls appa- 
rently has been repaired in modern times. There are 
no windows or openings towards the north. The 
remains of a window with its window-seat exists in the 
east wall of the eastern tower, but denuded of all its 
dressed stonework. Any other windows on this floor 
must have been in the south wall, overlooking the 
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courtyard of the inner ward. The remains of this wall, 
at its eastern and western ends, would seem to indicate 
that any openings were confined to the central portion. 
This floor was provided with a garde-robe, contained in 
a projecting mass at the western end. The arch at the 
foot of the garde-robe shaft is to be seen in the eleva- 
tion, Fig. 2. The only access to this floor probably 
was by an external staircase. * The lower portion of a 
mass of masonry remains against the southern wall, at 
s in Plan (see Plate). Probably an external staircase 
occupied this position. 

The second floor in all probability was approached 
only from the ramparts of the curtain wall adjoining 
the eastern flanking tower. It could only have been 
lighted by means of windows in the southern wall over- 
looking the inner ward. The other walls, which still 
exist, are blank. A gurde-robe, situated over that on 
the lower story, projecting from the western flanking 
tower, served this floor. The garde-robe shaft ter- 
minates within the same arched recess as that on the 
first floor. 

There is no sign of a fireplace within the building. 
As there appear to have been no permanent divisional, 
walls dividing the first and second floors into compart- 
ments, any fireplaces that may have existed would 
probably have been in the southern wall, the greater 
portion of which has been destroyed. The space occu- 
pied by a fireplace would, however, greatly diminish 
that available for lighting. 

The garde-robes are roofed with masonry, weathered 
back to the face of the flanking tower. The weather- 
ings are much dilapidated. Each garde-robe has a loop 
looking towards the west. 

From the ramparts of the curtain wall a mural stairs 
in the eastern flanking tower led up to the ramparts of 
the gateway-building. Some vertical joints may be 
noticed high up in the elevations (Fig. 2) of the 
flanking towers and the wall supported by the entrance 
archway. Apparently, in the first instance, there were 
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embrasures at this level. The design may have been 
altered either during the building of the towers, or, at 
a subsequent date, the embrasures filled in and the 
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walls raised. Certainly, it seems that these embrasures 
did not exist as openings after the building had attained 
its. present height. 
There are indications that suggest that the walls 
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were carried up to certain heights, and then levelled, 
before proceeding with the next few feet. The markings 
of these levels are very apparent in the upper stages of 
the towers (see elevations, Fig. 2). The external 
masonry was covered with stucco. It has, to a great 
extent, disappeared from the upper portions of the 
walls, though lower down the masonry is, to a large 
degree, still covered. 

A row of holes may be noticed in the elevations, 
some few feet below the level of the “ embrasures.” 
They may have been intended to carry beams to sup- 
port a wooden platform outside the towers, in the 
event of a siege. 

Of the parapet wall of the gateway-building, one 
portion alone remains, on the eastern flanking tower. 
It retains a loop, pointing in a north-westerly direction 
(see Plan, Fig. 2). 

The Inner Ward. —Adjoining and projecting from 
the garde-robe turret, the curtain wall continues in a 
south-westerly direction for 54 ft. 9 ins., external 
measurement. At this point an obtuse angle is formed, 
the wall inclining more to the south for a further 
length of 44 ft. 3ins. Another obtuse angle and it 
again deviates, this time to a south-easterly direction, 
for about 64 ft. At this point, the wall is externally 
rounded off, while internally it is splayed, thus avoiding 
an acute angle before it takes a north-easterly direction. 
The four lengths of wall above referred to are marked 
A, B, C, and D respectively on the plan (see Plate). 
Wall A retains the fragmentary remains of its parapet 
or battlement-wall for its entire length. The walk 
behind the parapet is much overgrown. The rain- 
water was drained off by means of stone channels or 
shoots, carried below the parapet, and discharging on 
the external face of the wall. There are the remains 
of three loops and nine rain-water shoots, including 
one at the south-west angle, in this wall. These posi- 
tions are indicated on the plan and elevation. The 
average height from. the present external ground-level 
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te the parapet wall is about 17 ft. Against the garde- 
robe turret there are indications showing the height of 
the original parapet wall. This height, 7 ft. 9 ins. 
above the floor-level of the walk, probably followed 
throughout, and, in that case, besides loops, there 
doubtless would have been embrasures. 

In wall B the remains of four loops exist in the 
parapet wall. None are visible in wall c, or any of 
the other enclosing walls of the inner ward. The top 
of wall c is much covered with ivy, and therefore to a 
considerable extent, is not vistble. There is only one 
rain-water shoot in wall B, and that near its junction 
with wall a. Iam inclined to consider that the reason 
these channels discharged outside the curtain walls 
was that buildings existed, erected within, and on this 
side of, the inner ward. The rain-water might, 
therefore, reasonably be discharged away from the 
buildings. 

Wall p contains an entrance. Whether originally a 
doorway existed in this direction Iam uncertain. In 
any case, the opening has been much altered and re- 
novated. 

Beyond p the wall projects inwards for 4 ft. 6 ins. 
(internal measurement). At this point the much- 
battered remains of the wall are carried to a considerable 
height, overlooking all other curtain walls. 

The walls © and F, about 39 ft. and 49 ft. 6 ins. 
internal lengths, continue in a_north-easterly and 
northerly direction respectively, and, with a short 
return-wall to the eastern flanking tower, complete the 
enclosing walls of the inner ward. There is much 
accumulated débris, overgrown with grass, at the 
junction of walls r and F. Doubtless a little excava- 
tion would bring the hidden portions to view. The 
remains of mural chambers are to be seen in wall F. 

The widths of the curtain walls vary slightly, 
averaging from about 6 ft. to 6 ft. 6 ins., though in 
certain positions exceeding this dimension. The re- 
maining parapet wall is 2 ft. 4 ins. wide. 
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The Outer Ward.—The containing walls of the outer 
ward follow a very irregular line. On the north-west 
side, between the inner curtain wall a and the wall of 
the outer ward, there was practically only room for a 
passage 6 ft. wide. It would appear that the passage 
was either roofed in, or had a wooden erection pro- 
jecting over it, to be used in case of siege. I think we 
may certainly conclude. that the holes, regularly ar- 
ranged, on the outer face of wall a, were intended to 
support some wooden structure. These holes are shown 
in the elevation, on Fig. 2. Only asmall portion of the 
south-west end of the north-west outer curtain is 
visible. It contains the remains of a loop, built up 
within living memory. 

In following the course of the outer wall, it will be 
well to refer to the plan (see Plate). At the south-west 
end of the wall above referred to, the wall inclines 
outwards at an obtuse angle for a short distance. This 
splayed portion, marked a on plan, contains the remains 
of a loop, through which the modern pathway enters. 

A second angle readjusts the direction of the 
wall, which again points in a south-westerly direction. 
This section of wall, marked J on plan, contains the 
remains of two loops. An acute internal angle is now 
formed, the following length of wall, marked K on plan, 
running in an easterly direction. The formation of 
the defences at this point is not perfectly clear. The 
loops facing north-west are considerably below the level 
of the existing adjoining ground ef the outer ward. 
A wall, t, nearly at right angles to wall, 3, and 
10 ft. 74 ins. distant from the acute angle it forms with 
wall xk, is visible for a short distance. A cross wall, 
with the lower portion broken away, approximately at 
right angles with wall kK, connects it with wallLt. We 
have, therefore, a chamber formed at the junction of 
walls J and kK, in shape a trapezium. On the eastern 
side of the cross-wall, a second chamber, in form a 
parallelogram, is to a great extent filled in with 
débris. 
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The formation suggests that this section of walling 
either had a dry ditch or covered chambers behind it, 
below the general level of the outer ward; and that 
this ditch, or covered chambers, commanded the loops. 
It should be noted that the inner walls are additions, 
built up against the outer containing walls: that they 
are not bonded together, but abut with straight joints. 

The next section of the outer wall, inclining towards 
the south, can only be traced by a mound, with stones 
or rough masonry here and there visible on the surface. 
The outer face of the wall again becomes visible for 
several yards, facing in a southerly direction. Beyond, 
for a considerable distance, there is no sign of the wall, 
though probably it followed a rocky ridge. 

Several fragments of wall, lying at various angles, 
exist at the south-eastern extremity of the ward. The 
nature of the structure, of which they formed part, is 
not, however, clear. 

The wall, either face or core, can be traced for some 
little distance beyond this point, in a north-easterly 
direction, afterwards inclining more to the north. 
It then ceases. 

The next section visible is a length of wall, marked 
mM on plan, of considerable height, about 18 ft. above 
external ground, approximately parallel to wall «. 
The commencement of a wall projecting from the inner 
curtain, at N on plan, seems to indicate that in all 
probability the walls of the two wards were connected 
by a cross-wall in this position. The extra height of 
the inner curtain at this point, indicated by the frag- 
mentary remains referred to above, makes it evident 
that a higher structure existed in this position, tower- 
ing above the other enclosing walls. On the inner 
face of the outer wall mM are two beam holes, indicated 
on the plan. We have, therefore, reason to conjecture 
that the space between the inner and outer walls, # and 
M, may have been floored and roofed over. Possibly 
there may have been an entrance in position N, under 
any building which may have here existed, leading to 
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the open outer ward in front of the main gateway. 
If this was the original plan, there would -possibly 
have been an external entrance to the southern 
outer ward, and this might well have been not so 
distant from Nn. 

If there was formerly an entrance to the inner ward, 
in the position of the existing opening D, doubtless a 
lofty building flanking the approach would have rendered 
considerable aid to its defence. 

A little judicious excavation in the proximity of walls 
M, N, and £, would probably clear up some doubtful 
points with regard to the original plan of defence. 

Beyond wall mM, a considerable blank occurs in the 
visible signs of the enclosing walls of the outer ward, 
followed by a length of which the outer face of the 
bcttom of the wall alone can be traced. This length is 
slightly curved on plan. Further on the core of the 
wall is visible, and near its furthest extremity the 
remains of a loop pointing in a north-easterly direction. 
This loop is considerably below the level of the ground 
of the outer ward adjoining. I think the result of a 
little excavation on the inner side of this wall might 
well repay the trouble. 

Near this point the fragmentary remains become 
confused with the modern cairn. 

Although there are no visible signs of masonry, the 
general formation of the ground renders it practically 
certain that the defences were carried in a south- 
westerly direction, from the cairn to the point where 
they next appear, near the upper end of the modern 
alien: that is, the point where our examination 
commenced. 

The widths of the containing walls of the outer 
ward can only be ascertained at a few points. The 
north-west wall, opposite a, is 3 ft. 103 ins. wide ; wall 
H, 6 ft. 44 ins.; wall J, 6 ft. 4 ins.; and wall m 6 ft. 
wide. Wall m is at least 1 foot wider at the base, due 
to an external batter. 

With the exception of those flanking the gateway, 
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the Castle is devoid of visible signs of . towers - or 
bastions. 

Outer Defences.—The hill falls rapidly on all sides 
from the northern end of the outer ward; and as I 
mentioned above, I do not think it probable that a 
main approach entered the ward in this direction. 

Of defences beyond the outer ward it may be said that 
practically no remains are visible. The approximately 
level plateau, lower down, referred to at the commence- 
ment of this paper, and bearing to a certain extent 
the resemblance of a ditch, is shown on Fig. 1, and 
marked Dp p._ It dies out on the hill at its south-east 
and south-west extremities. It never could have 
extended much further in either direction than at 
present. The north-west side is bounded by a mound, 
beyond which the hill again descends. In the centre, 
between the two extreme ends of the mound, a small 
portion of loose stonework or masonry is visible. A 
little careful excavation in this direction might give 
interesting results. Should the mound prove to have 
been formed for defensive purposes, it is quite possible 
that it owes its origin to an earlier period than that. of 
the castle on the rock above. 



























ON PREHISTORIC HUMAN SKELETONS 
FOUND AT MERTHYR MAWR, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

(With Three Plates.) 


By DAVID HEPBURN, M.D., F.R.S.E., Proresson oF ANATOMY, 
University CoLLecE, CARDIFF, 





INTRODUCTION. 


THE remains which form the material for the present 
communication consist of the more or less fragmentary 
skeletons of eight individuals, of whom two were 
children. These have been exhumed by Mr. William 
Riley, of Bridgend, in the course of a prolonged in- 
vestigation of tumuli which had been exposed at Mer- 
thyr Mawr in consequence of the removal, during a 
severe gale, of the wind-blown sand by which they had 
been deeply buried and concealed from observation. 
Six of these skeletons were sent to me direct from 
Mr. Riley, and I owe the opportunity of examining the 
other two to the courtesy of Mr. Ward, curator of the 
Museum, Cardiff, in whose care they had been deposited. 
I desire to express my indebtedness to both of these 
gentlemen for their kindness in placing these interesting 
and valuable remains in my hands for anthropological 
examination. 

The archeological labours of Mr. Riley are well 
known, and it is entirely owing to his enthusiasm and 
disinterested public spirit that these records of a very 
ancient time have been unearthed and secured. In the 
midst of his busy commercial pursuits he has devoted 
much time, labour, and money to a quest which re- 
quires all these aids for its successful accomplishment, 
and he is to be greatly complimented and congratulated 
on the fortunate results which have attended his efforts. 
14? 
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Not only in Wales, but everywhere, scientific workers 
owe him a debt of gratitude for what he has accom- 
plished in his efforts to throw light upon the inhabitants 
of the land, in that very remote period whose only 
human records are such as can be pieced together by a 
careful study of their inhumation customs, and from the 
facts to be inferred from the examination of those parts 
of the skeleton which have survived centuries of en- 
tom bment. 


Earty Mav. 


The data which we possess for determining the pre- 
sence of Early Man, and for discussing the conditions 
under which he lived, are: remains of his skeleton, with 
or without the associated bones of animals, wild or 
domesticated, weapons and implements of various kinds, 
vessels of sun-dried pottery, the product of his handi- 
work, and the nature of the tombs or cists which he 
constructed for the reception and protection of his dead. 

An analysis of such data has established the belief 
that man inhabited this land prior to what geologists 
call the First Glacial Period, or Period of Maximum 
Glaciation. The remains of these Paleolithic men 
occurring in association with flint implements have 
usually been found in caverns, side by side with the 
bones of non-domesticated and extinct animals. 
Caverns both in North and in South Wales have 
yielded human remains referred to this period, but ‘no 
trace of pottery which can without question be referred 
to Paleolithic men has been found.” According to 
the investigations of geologists, a second ice-sheet over- 
flowed certain parts of the country ; and where this 
happened, so far as Britain is concerned, there are no 
traces either of Paleolithic man or of the distinctive 
mammals with which his remains are associated. 

Subsequent to the formation of the sea-beach which 
at present exists, the evidence of the presence of man 


1 Sir William Turner, Zarly Man in Scotland, 
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becomes more abundant; and now, for the first time, 
his remains are found associated with those of mammals, 
some of which are wild and some domesticated. 

This race of men is described as Neolithic. Their 
skeletons have been found in peat-mosses and barrows, 
and the anatomical evidence indicates that “ Neolithic 
man was of small stature, with a long or oval skull.”* 
They interred their dead in long barrows, which also 
contain weapons and implements made of stone. Some- 
times they practised cremation, although they did not 
collect the burnt bones in urns. The dolichocephalic 
character of their skulls was very pronounced ; and, 
according to observations recorded by Dr. Thurnam 
and Dr. Rolleston, the mean cephalic (z.e., length- 
breadth) index was 71.4 and 72.5 respectively, while 
the cranial height was greater than its breadth. 

The association of domesticated animals with Neo- 
lithic man has led to much interesting speculation 
regarding the route by which these animals entered 
this country. It is believed that the Straits of Dover 
must either have been very much narrower than they 
are at present, or else non-existent at the time Neo- 
lithic man and his belongings migrated into Britain : 
since it is not at all likely that he possessed any means 
of transporting live stock across a wide stretch of 
water. 

These Neolithic inhabitants were in their turn over- 
taken by an immigration of people who used bronze in 
the construction of weapons and implements. Further, 
they were characterised by the short or round barrow 
or cist in which they interred their dead. The physical 
characters of the Bronze men included a stature some- 
what greater than that of Neolithic man, and as a rule 
their skulls were brachycephalic, 7.e., the length-breadth 
index was eighty and upwards, while the height of the 
cranium was less than its breadth. Occasionally a 
dolichocephalic skull occurs in a cist of Bronze age, 


1 Sir Arch. Geikie, Text-Book of Geology, 3rd edition, p. 1064. 
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probably owing to the fact that the Bronze men may 
have lived amicably among, and intermarried with, the 
Neolithic inhabitants of certain districts. Still, as a 
rule, this admixture of dolichocephalic skulls with the 
remains of a brachycephalic people is not sufficiently 
pronounced to negative the value of Dr. Thurnam’s 
aphorism : “ Long barrows, long skulls; short barrows, 
short skulls.” In this connection, some very unusual 
conditions are recorded in a recent paper on “ Skulls 
from the Round Barrows of East Yorkshire,” published 
in the Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, January, 
1904, by Dr. Wright. These barrows are remarkable 
for the Jarge number of dolichocephalic skulls found in 
them. The author of the paper says: “ Iron has never 
been found in these barrows; bronze has occasionally 
and sparsely been met with in a few of them”; and 
“there is not the least vestige of evidence that Dr. 
Thurnam’s dictum, ‘round barrow, round skull,’ is even 
approximately accurate, so far as the round barrows of 
East Yorkshire are concerned.” Still, from the facts 
before him, Dr. Wright concludes that these round 
barrows are either Late Stone age or Early Bronze age. 
Now the peculiarity of the conditions may have been 
due to this very period of transition, in which the 
Bronze man was the dominant factor. 

While the nature of the barrows and the characters 
of the skull provide a general distinction between the 
men of the Neolithic and Bronze periods, additional 
information may be found in the kind of weapons, im- 
plements, and utensils which are found in association 
with their skeletons. It is notable that the weapons 
and implements manufactured and used by Neolithic 
man show ‘‘no material advance over the Paleolithic 
Cave-dweller.”" On the other hand, Bronze makes its 
appearance for the first time in the round barrows or 
cists of the Bronze Age. It does not necessarily follow 
that Bronze articles occur in every short cist, but they 
occur in a proportion of them. 

1 Turner, loc. cit. 
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Urns—that is, vessels made of sun-dried clay—of 
various sizes and shapes, also occur either external to, 
or in the interior of, the cists. Those which are found 
near to but on the outside of the cists are regarded as 
cinerary urns, while those found within the cists never 
contain burnt bones, and may be classed as food urns. 

The material under present consideration was all in 
a more or less fragmentary and fragile condition. Some 
parts of it were beyond reconstruction or restoration, 
but, as a rule, it was possible to determine the sex as 
well as the stature of the individual. None of the 
crania were sufficiently strong to warrant the risks of 
estimating their cubic capacity, and from the Table of 
Measurements it will be seen that a complete record of 
proportions was not always possible. 

Mr. Ward had labelled the two skeletons from the 
Museum as B 1 and B2, and acting on his suggestion, 
the more recent adult skeletons were labelled C 1, C 2, 
C 3, C4, and the young skeletons as 4a and 45. 
Throughout the following description they are re- 
ferred to by these numbers. 

For uniformity of reference, I may add that Mr. Riley 
has provided me with the following facts relative to the 
conditions under which each skeleton was found by 
him. 

C1, C2, and C8 were not in cists. C1 and C3 
were associated with ‘“‘ drinking-cups,” and C 2 with an 
*‘incense-pot.” C3 was “encased in charcoal.” C 4 
was found in a “circular stone cist,’ without any 
pottery. B 1 and B2 occupied a “ rectangular stone 
cist constructed on subsoil, and under a circular tumulus 
15 ft. in diameter and 5 ft. 6 ins. in height,” and with- 
out any pottery. 4a and 4) also occupied a “ rect- 
angular stone cist,” without any pottery. 


THe Meruop or EXAMINATION. 
As far as possible, the cranioscopic and craniometric 
examination of the skulls, and the examination of the 
other bones of the skeleton, were conducted after the 
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manner adopted by Sir William Turner in his Challenger 
Reports.' Special points.in connection with long bones. 
were considered on lines to which reference has been 
made in memoirs by Lehmann-Nitsche,? Manouvrier,® 
and the present writer.‘ 


GENERAL APPEARANCES OF THE CRrANIA. 


C 1 was in a very shattered condition, and even after 
all attempts at reconstruction many gaps remained in 
its continuity. C2 was perforated in several places, 
and for the most part it was too thin to risk the esti- 
mation of its cubic capacity. A small interparietal 
Wormian bone, about the size of a shilling, was present 
at the posterior.end of the sagittal suture. The base 
of C 8 was considerably damaged, but the supraorbital 
margins and superciliary ridges were remarkably well- 
developed and preserved. C 4 was beyond satisfactory 
reconstruction, and the figures given in the Table are 
only as nearly as possible exact. 


Discussion oF DETaILs. 


I. Skuitus.—Both the adult and young skulls were 
such as could be described as “ well-filled,” and C 2 and 
C 3, in which the zygomatic arches were preserved, 
were cryptozygous. In all cases the skulls were well 
formed, and did not present any appearances of patho- 
logical deformity, although the young skull 46 bore’ 
evidence of distortion, probably produced by post- 
mortem softening and pressure, since the other bones of 
this skeleton did not suggest softening due to rickets. 

The Age of the Skulls was estimated from the condition 


1 Challenger Reports, Parts XXIX, vol. x, and XLVIJ; vol. xvi. 

2 Lehmann-Nitsche, Beitrdgen zur Anthropologie und Urgeschichte 
Bayerns, Band XI, 1904; Heft 3 u. 4, Munchen, 1895. 

8 Manouvrier, Etude sur les Variations Morphologiques du Corps 
du Fémur dans l’Espéce Humaine, Bull. Soc. d’Anthrop. de Paris, 
Oct., 1892. 

* Hepburn, Jour. Anat. and Phys., vol. xxxi, pp. 116, 157. 
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of the teeth and the cranial sutures. In the adult skulls 
the teeth were all considerably reduced by grinding, 
and, except in C 4, the third molars, or wisdom teeth, 
were in position. In C4 the wisdom teeth were not: 
present, a number of teeth had fallen out during life, 
and those that remained were defective, worn, and 
decayed. C1 and C2 were younger than C 3, which, 
from the state of obliteration of the sutures, was 
probably about 50 years of age. On the same grounds 
B 1 was probably above 40 years of.age. Of the young 
skulls, judged by the teeth, which were all the tempo- 
rary or milk set, 4a was under 6 years, and 46 about 
the same ; while B 2, which possessed all the permanent 
teeth, with the exception of the third molars, may be 
regarded as above 12 years and under 18 years. 

The completely ossified state of the epiphyses in C 4 
showed this to be an adult skeleton, while in B 2 the 
state of the epiphyses showed the age to be about 
18 years. 

The Sex of the Skull is not always easily determined, 
and when it is abraded and damaged by long inhuma- 
tion this is naturally more difficult and uncertain. One 
relies upon the general configuration of the skull, 
especially in the frontal and supraorbital regions, 
recognising the more strongly-marked character of the 
ridges in the male than in the female, and the greater 
departure of the male skull from the infantile type of 
frontal region. Further, in the male, the tympanic 
portion of the temporal bone projects more decidedly 
than in the female. 

However, when other parts of the skeleton are 
present, there is the possibility of determining the sex 
with certainty in various ways. For example, the 
subpubic arch may be reconstructed, and from its 
character all doubt as to the sex would be removed ; 
since it is well recognised that in the male this arch 
presents a general “ Gothic” appearance, whereas in the 
female it suggests the. outline of the ‘‘ Norman” arch. 
But work which has been done in recent years, notably 
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by Dorsey’ of Chicago, upon the sex characters of the 
heads of the humerus and femur, makes it possible for 
us to be practically certain of the sex of a skeleton, 
merely by reference to the size of the absolute diameter 
of the head of the humerus or head of the femur, 
irrespective of pelvic or cranial characters. Having 
these various methods of determining the sex, I have 
no hesitation in stating that the five adult skulls were 
all those of males, but as regards the three young skulls 
there is not sufficient evidence upon which to determine 
their sex. 

The Cubic Capacity of the skulls could not be deter- 
mined with safety or certainty, for the reasons already 
stated. From their general appearance they were of 
good average capacity, and did not suggest either high 
or low capacities (Table [). 

The Cephalic, or length-breadth index, was calcu- 
lated upon the greatest glabello-occipital diameter and 
the greatest parieto-squamous width. On the assump- 
tion that 100 represents a standard length, the breadth, 
taken as a percentage of this, gives the Cephalic Index.’ 
Upon this Index skulls are classified as Dolichocephalic 
when the percentage of breadth to length is 75 or under ; 
Mesocephalic, 75 to 80; and Brachycephalic when 
about 80. From this it is clear that we may at least 
regard skulls as presenting two pronounced types, viz., 
Dolichocephalic, in which the proportionate length is 
the outstanding feature, and Brachycephalic, in which 
the proportionate breadth is markedly in evidence. 
There has been much discussion regarding the Meso- 
cephalic or intermediate group, because it is evident 
that from 77.5 downwards the skulls approximate 
more and more to the Dolichocephalic type ; whereas 


1 Dorsey, “A Sexual Study of the Size of the Articular Surfaces 
of the Long Bones in Aboriginal American Skeletons,” Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, July 22nd, 1897. 

2 The working formula is— 


Breadth x 100 


tank = Cephalic Index. 
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from 77.5 upwards they just as steadily approach the 
recognised Brachycephalic type. 

The skulls under consideration were all markedly 
brachycephalic, the lowest cephalic index being 81.7, 
and the highest 86. The average cephalic index for 
seven skulls was 84.2, which indicates a very pro- 
nounced degree of brachycephaly. 

The greatest glabello-occipital length was 184 milli- 
metres (in C 4), and the greatest width was 153 milli- 
metres (also in C4). The shortest length, 166 milli- 
metres, and the shortest width, 141 millimetres, also 
occurred in one skull (4a). In every case the basi- 
bregmatic height was less than the greatest width. 

A comparison of the proportion of the height to the 
maximum length provides the Vertical or Altitudinal 
Index, and so far as the adult, skulls were concerned, 
each was Acrocephalic, that is to say, the height 
constituted 77 per cent. or upwards of the length. 

I have recorded the various transverse diameters, 
and also the longitudinal, horizontal, and vertical 
transverse circumferences and arcs, so far as they were 
available, but the number of these measurements is not 
sufficiently great for the purpose of stating averages. 

The Gnathic Index, or index of facial projection, was 
calculated in the usual way, and the requisite facts 
were available in four of the crania. Of these, C 2 was 
mesognathous, and the others were orthognathous. 
From this we judge that the general outline of the 
faces of these people was very similar to that prevailing 
among ourselves, and they did not present the pro- 
jecting jaws which are characteristic of African negroes 
or aboriginal Australians. 

The Nasal Index was calculated in two adult and 
two young skulls. 

In C8 this Index was 45.4, indicating Leptorhine 
nostrils, z.e., the high narrow character was pronounced. 
On the other hand, the index in the other three skulls 
was distinctly above 53, indicating a low, flattened, 
and broad nasal aperture—Platyrhine nostrils—such as 
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characterise African negroes and aboriginal Australians. 
This variation appears somewhat remarkable, but Broca 
and Turner have pointed out that the nasal index is 
more subject to the perturbing influence of individual 
variations than most of the other characters. 

In his Challenger Report, Turner records the extremes 

of nasal indicese in a number of primitive races, and in 
summarising the results of his observations on Crania, 
says: “The greatest variation was, however, in the 
facial, nasal, orbital, and palato-maxillary indices, in 
which the range was seldom below 10. In several 
groups the range of one or other of these indices rose 
to 20, and in two instances to upwards of 30.” The 
range of the nasal index among the skulls under con- 
sideration was nearly 12. 
' Four Orbital Indices gave one Microseme, two Meso- 
seme, and one Megaseme, the extremes covering a 
range of 9.9. Similarly, as regards the arching of the 
hard palate, there was a considerable amount of varia- 
tion, the arch being considerably shorter in the young 
skulls than in the adult skull, C2. (The figures given 
for C3 are only approximate, and are therefore not 
suitable for comparison.) 

The data for calculating the Dental Index were not 
sufficiently complete. As regards the teeth them- 
selves, in the adult skulls they were very well pre- 
served, but their crowns were considerably reduced by 
grinding coarse or sandy food. 


II. Tae VerresraL Cotumy.— Numerous fragments 
of vertebrae were present with each skeleton, but in no 
case did they make a complete.column, and only in C 2 
and C4 was it possible to collect a complete set of 
lumbar vertebre. Unfortunately, these were so much 
broken that any attempt at calculating a lumbar curve 
was hopeless. In C 3 the second and third cervical 
vertebrzee were anchylosed, probably as the result of 
chronic rheumatic disease affecting one of the inter- 
vertebral joint cavities.. In €4-many of the vertebral 
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bodies: presented ossific deformities, due to a similar 
cause. Portions of three sacra were recognisable, but 
in neither case was there sufficient for detailed mea- 
surements. 


~ TIL. Tae Limss.—A. Lower Lip. 


1. The innominate bones were damaged to such an 
extent as to make it impossible to build up a pelvis. 
In C1 and C 4, the presence of the subpubic arch was 
an aid in determining the sex. 


~-2. The Femora.—As will be seen in Table II, six 
skeletons were represented by femora more or less 
fragmentary, but still available for certain measure- 
ments: The femora of the youngest skeletons, having 
lost all their epiphyses, were not measured. 

The value of the femur as an aid to the recognition of 
sex has long been recognised, although, until compara- 
tively recently, reliance was chiefly placed upon the 
angle formed between the neck and the shaft of the 
bone. The observations of Dorsey upon the absolute 
diameters of the head of the femur have shown that 
this measurement may be safely relied upon as a means 
of determining sex. As a result of extensive observa- 
tions upon the femora of ancient American races (the 
sex of which had been verified from the pelvis), Dorsey 
found that the average diameter of the head of the 
male femur was 47.3 millimetres, while that of the 
female femur was 41 millimetres. He also found that 
it was extremely rare to get a male femur the diameter 
of whose head was less than 44 millimetres, or a female 
one of more than 44 millimetres. Professor Dwight' 

ives 48 millimetres as the average diameter for the 
head of the male femur, and 41 millimetres as the 
average for the female. Except among the femora of 
the Andamans, the present writer? has not found a 
male femur whose head was less than 40 millimetres in 


1 Dwight, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 22nd, 1897. 
.% Hepburn, Femur, loc. cit. 
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diameter, while female femora are quite commonly 
below this figure. Most of the femora under considera- 
tion were so seriously abraded that the exact diameter 
of the head could not be recorded; but even in their 
damaged condition their magnitude left no doubt re- 
garding their sex, which in every instance was male. 

The length of the femur may be computed either 
absolutely or in relation to the erect attitude, the latter 
being tabulated as the total oblique length. Wherever 
possible, this latter measurement is recorded in Table IT, 
since it is upon this figure that the height of the in- 
dividual may be reckoned. The condylo-trochanteric 
length may also be recorded for purposes of comparison, 
in living people in whom this measurement may be 
obtained with fair accuracy. 

In estimating the height of an individual from the 
total oblique length of the femur, it is customary to 
regard the femur as representing the ratio of 275 : 1000, 
although this proportion is probably slightly more for 
tall men (z.¢., 5 ft. 10 ins. and upwards), and slightly 
less for short men (z.e., 5 ft. 1} ins.). Since, therefore, 
275: 1000 :: 1 : 3.636, if we multiply the total oblique 
length of the femur by 3.636, we obtain a good idea of 
the height of the individual. On this calculation, the 
skeletons of the race represented in the present find 
were those of men of moderate height, 2.e., they were 
above 5 ft. 5 ins., and under 5 ft. 10 ins. 

Another, and probably more accurate method of 
calculating the stature is to follow the formula : 


Length of femur + length of tibia x 2 + 1 inch for absent 
soft parts. 


On this basis, the height of the present adult 
skeletons varied from 5 ft. 1 ins. to 5 ft. 7 ins.; but as 
these bones are all somewhat abraded, this estimation 
is probably rather under than over the reality. 

The index of Platymerie, which expresses flattening 
of the upper third of the femoral shaft, was very in- 
teresting. This character is a notable feature of Maori 
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femora, as well as of many ancient femora. It is 
variously believed to be associated with a “‘ squatting” 
attitude, and possibly also with hill-climbing habits. 
In the femora under consideration, the average Platy- 
meric index for eleven bones was 71.4, ranging from 
62.5 to 76.4. This indicates very pronounced flatten- 
ing, as may be seen from comparison with other femora. 
Thus, in forty-three modern British femora, I have 
recorded an average Platymeric index of 81.8. Among 
a few races I have recorded a lower average of Platy- 
merie than that yielded by the present femora—e.g., 
Maoris, 63.6 ; Sandwich Islanders, 65.4 ; British (found 
near « Roman wall in Leicestershire), 67.7; and in 
Guanche femora, 70.7. As arule, however, the index 
of Platymerie is much higher, and for modern -Parisians 
and modern Frenchmen, Manouvrier' states this index 
as 88 and 88.2 respectively. 

The Pilastric index, obtained from the middle third 
of the shaft of the femur, 7.e., the region of the Pilastre 
or linea aspera, expresses the amount of backward 
extension of this section of the shaft in relation to its 
width. In this particular the femora under discussion 
were not so remarkable. The highest actual Pilastric 
index which I have hitherto recorded was 148 in an 
aboriginal Australian, and the lowest was 85.7 in a 
British femur; whilst the highest average index was 
122.2 in aboriginal Australians, and the lowest average 
95.5 in Sikhs. In the nine femora of the present series 
available for this index the lowest is 88.4 and the 
highest 117.8, giving an average of 104.2, which prac- 
tically corresponds with 104, my recorded figure for 
Malays, and is only slightly greater than figures quoted 
by Lehmann-Nitsche? for Ainos, Swiss, Feuerliinder 
(Tierra del Fuego), and Bajuvaren. 

The Popliteal index could only be calculated in three 
of the femora, and therefore the figures are very limited. 
The highest I have formerly measured was 96.9 in an 


1 Manouvrier, Revue Mens., 1892 and 1893. 
2 Lehmann-Nitsche, loc. cit, 
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aboriginal Australian, and the lowest 65 in a femur 
from near the Roman wall in Leicestershire ; while the 
highest average of a large number of bones was 85.3 in 
aboriginal Australians and 70.9 in Laplanders. The 
average of the present three is 78.7. As a low index 
indicates flattening, or even concavity of the popliteal 
surface, and a high index expresses various degrees of 
convexity, whereby this portion of the femoral shaft 
approximates to the cylindrical contour characteristic 
of the Anthropoid form of femur, it is evident that the 
present. femora were intermediate between the two 
extreme forms. 

The general appearances of the femora may be sum- 
marised as.follows :—They were. femora from men of 
moderate height, and of well-developed muscularity, 
who systematically practised the “ squatting ” attitude, 
as is borne out by the pronounced Platymerie of the 
shafts ; by the prolongation of the articular surface of 
the internal condyle to the popliteal surface (C 1); by 
the deep cupping and the overhanging margin of the 
acetabulum (C 2), with corresponding extension of the 
articular surface of the head of the femur to the front 
of the neck (C 4). In all respects the femora were 
distinctively human, and did not present any. approxi- 
mation. to the more characteristic features of the 
Anthropoid femur. Thus the condylar articular. sur- 
faces were in-no sense Simian. 

3. The Patella.—Four pairs of patellee. were present. 
They belonged to skeletons C1, C2, C3, and C4. 
Some of them were better preserved than the others ; 
and in particular the right patella of C1 and both 
patellee of C 3 were in a perfect condition. Its lower 
margin (C1) was unusually pointed and prolonged. 

It has not been customary to record the measure: 
ments of this bone, probably from the fact that it. ranks 
as a sesamoid bone, and is developed in the tendon of 
the great extensor muscles of. the thigh. Still, as its 
various dimensions are correlated to the characters of the 
femoral condyles, besides being intimately ‘associated 
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with the position of the knee-joint in the customary 
attitude of the individual, it- may be worth while to 
note its principal measurements. 











—— Maximum Width.| Maximum Length. | Maximum Thickness. 
Millimetres. Millimetres. Millimetres. 

Cl1(r) ... ae 44 49 20 
i * ae 46 47 21 

a 46 47 20 
Homo ( 6) ee 48 44 22 
Homo ( ¢ ) me 46 47 a 
Homo ( ? ) ae. | 43 4] — 
Gorilla (r) |. | 43 37 18 
Orangutan (1) ... 27 27 
Chimpanzee ... 26 28 — 
Gibbon ... ve 14 18 | — 











With a sufficiently extended series of observations, 
we should in all probability find some definite ratio 
between the maximum width and the greatest antero- 
posterior thickness, expressive of the degree of exten- 
sion of the knee-joint associated with the customary 
attitude. 


4, The tibia, like the other bones,were much abraded, 
but a variety of reliable measurements were obtained 
from them. They presented strong muscular ridges, 
and in those which possessed the lower end intact, a 
well-defined “ squatting” facet was visible, whereby this 
bone articulated with the upper surface of the neck of 
the astragalus. Table III gives the details of the 
measurements obtained. These were taken in the 
usual way. The index of Platycknemia was calculated 
at the level of the nutrient foramen. Observations 
have shown that the index obtained from measurements 
taken at this level expresses the flattening of the shaft 
better than when taken lower down in the middle ot 
the shaft. At the same time, in making comparisons 
with these indices, it ought to be noted whether the 
measurements refer to the level of the nutrient foramen 
or to the middle of the shaft, since there may be as 
much as 3 per cent. of difference between the indices 
6TH SER. VOL. V. 15 
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obtained from the same bone at the two levels indicated. 
The indices given in Table III are all probably some- 
what too high except in the case of the left tibia of C3, 
because in all the tibiz, with the exception of the last- 
named, the anterior border of the shaft was somewhat 
damaged, and therefore the antero-posterior diameters 
are rather under-estimated. The amount of Platyck- 
nemia expressed by che indices enables us to classify 
the tibize under consideration with other ancient bones 
in which this peculiar flattening is a marked charac- 
teristic. In modern tibize the transverse diameter is 
much greater in relation to the antero-posterior dia- 
meter, and the index is correspondingly higher, and it 
has been noted as high as 80 (Topinard).’ 

An attempt was made to determine the angles indi- 
cating retroversion of the head of the tibia, and the 
inclination of its articular surface according to the 
method adopted by Lehmann-Nitsche. The angle of 
inclination expresses the angle tormed by the plane 
of the superior articular surface, and a line prolonged 
from the centre of the inferior or astragaloid surface 
through the centre of the superior internal articular 
surface, while the angle of retroversion expresses the 
angle formed by the plane of the superior articular 
surface, and a line passing vertically upwards through 
the centre of the shaft. The details of the procedure 
for constructing these angles is given by Lehmann- 
Nitsche.? The angle of retroversion is of great im- 
portance in association with the squatting posture and 
the erect attitude, since it expresses the amount of 
backward displacement of the head of the tibia; and 
although it does not necessarily follow that individuals 
with a large angle of retroversion did not, or could not, 
adopt the erect attitude, it nevertheless proves that the 
semi-flexed attitude of the knee-joint was their custo- 
mary position, and that therefore the squatting pos- 


1 Topinard, quoted by Lehmann-Nitsche, /oc. cit. 
2 Lehmann-Nitsche, Joc. cit. 
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ture and the shuffling gait with bent knees were much 
practised. Further, since completely-extended hip and 
knee-joints are essential features of the erect attitude, 
it is evident that large angles of retroversion and 
inclination indicate an arrangement more suitable for 
the semi-erect attitude. 

The results of these measurements were very un- 
satisfactory ; and while there is much to be said for the 
simplicity of the method, it is, so far as I am concerned, 
quite unreliable, and anything like a constant result 
was quite impossible of attainment. Both the retro- 
version and the inclination were observable by the 
unaided eye; but in order that the angles may be 
precisely represented in degrees of a circle, it is essen- 
tial that the method of ascertaining these angles shall 
give constant results. 

A comparison between the length of the femur and 
the length of the tibia was possible in the four adult 
skeletons, viz., c 1, c 2, c3, and c 4, and in the young 
skeleton, B 2. This comparison is made for the purpose 
of representing the relative proportions of the thigh 
and the leg, and from it we obtain a Femoro-tibal 
Index, which is calculated on the assumption that the 
femur is 100. Thus— 


Tibial length x 100 


= -tibial Index. 
Femoral length Femoro-tibial Index 





In the human lower limb, the thigh is always longer 
than the leg, although the relative length varies in 
different races. In considering this index, 83 is taken 
as the dividing line, and all above 83 are dolichoknemic, 
1.e., the leg is long in proportion to the thigh, while all 
below 83 are brachyknemic, 1.¢., the leg is short in 
proportion to the thigh. 

We may accept the general statement that black 
races are dolichoknemic, while white and yellow races 
are brachyknemic. The femoro-tibial indices of the 
present skeletons are as follows: C1, 84.1: but as the 
femur was abraded, and therefore in reality rather 
153 
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longer than the figures obtainable, we may regard this 
index as unduly high. ©2, 79.4; C3, 80; C4, 78.9; 
B2, 76. The average index thus obtained was 79.6. 

For the sake of comparison, it may be stated that 
the mean femoro-tibial index of Tasmanians is 85; 
Fuegians, 84.7; Negroes and Andamanese, 84; Abori- 
ginal Australians, 83.3 ; Bushmen, 83 ; Esquimaux, 82 ; 
Europeans, 80.5; Chinese, 80; Lapps, 76. From this 
it will be seen that the skeletons under consideration 
were brachyknemic, and therefore to be classed among 
White or Yellow races. 


5. The Astragali in C2 and C8 were not so much 
abraded as in some of the other skeletons, and they 
were characterised by the well-marked facet upon the 
upper surface of the neck, for articulation with the facet 
already referred to upon the lower end of the tibia; 
both of which facets occurring in the adult skeleton 
are conclusive evidences of the squatting posture, and 
probably also of a semi-erect and shuffling gait. Thus, 
at the hip-, knee-, and ankle-joints, the lower limb was 
acutely flexed, at least frequently if not at all times. 

The other bones of the lower limbs were too frag- 
mentary for detailed observations. 


B. Uprer Limp. 


1. Clavicles were present, but without exception 
they were fragmentary and incomplete, so that no 
precise statement can be made regarding their ab- 
solute length, neither was ‘t, possible to compare the 
relative length of right with left. In five specimens, 
the reduction was limited to more or less abrasion of 
their acromial ends; and noting the length of what 
remained, I find that C1 (7) measured 147 millimetres ; 
C 2 (l), 142 millimetres ; C3 (7), 151 millimetres ; (C 4) 
(vr), 144 millimetres, (/) 146 millimetres. From these 
imperfect figures it is fair to deduce that the mean 
length was greater than that recorded by Sir William 
Turner for male Aboriginal Australians, viz., 142.2; 
and for Sandwich Islanders, viz., 139 millimetres ; while 
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it was probably not much short of his recorded mean 
for male Scotch clavicles, 150 millimetres, seeing that 
the mean for the fragments under our consideration 
was 146 millimetres. 

In the case of Cl and C4, the left clavicle was 
straighter, 2.e., less curved than the right, which was 
the more massive bone, and presented larger areas for 
muscular and ligamentous attachments. The natural 
assumption is that these individuals were right-handed 
persons. 


2. Scapula.—This bone was only present in frag- 
ments, which were of no value for purposes of measure- 
ment. 


3. The Humerus is of much value to the anthropo- 
logist. Its total length, compared with the length of 
the radius, enables us to estimate the relative propor- 
tion of the upper arm to the forearm, and in man the 
rule is for the upper arm to be longer than the 
forearm. 

Apart from this use of the humerus, it has been 
determined in recent years, chiefly by the work of 
Dorsey, that the head of the humerus presents an im- 
portant sex character which is of the utmost value as 
an aid to the determination of the sex of a skeleton. 
Thus the average maximum diameter of the head of 
the male humerus is 46.3 millimetres, and of the female 
37.7 millimetres. We very rarely find a male humerus 
whose head is less than 44 millimetres in diameter, and 
we practically never find a female humerus whose head 
is more than 43 millimetres in diameter. 

Among the humeri in the present find the head of 
C1 was 45 millimetres in diameter; C 2, even in its 
abraded condition, was 46 millimetres; and C 3, 47 milli- 
metres. . These figures, therefore, provided valuable 
corroborative proof of the male sex of these skeletons, 
and the same can be said of B1 and B 2. 

The total length of such bones as were fairly avail- 
able for this measurement was as follows :—C 2 (i), 
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318 millimetres ; C 3 (r), 331 millimetres, (7) 330 milli- 
metres ; C 4 (r), 317 millimetres, (/) 317 millimetres ; 
B 2 (r), 266 millimetres. On account of slight abrasion, 
all these figures are somewhat understated. For this 
reason, the radio-humeral index in the three cases 
where it was possible to make the calculation, is slightly 
higher than it would have been supposing the humerus 
to have been undamaged. ‘This index is calculated 
on the assumption that the humerus measures 100. 
Thus— 

Radial length x 100 

Humeral length 





= Humero-radial Index. 


The higher the index, the longer is the forearm in 
proportion to the upperarm. The results obtained are 
tabulated as :— 

Long forearm (Dolichokerkic), above 80, e.g., Andamanese and 
Fuegians. 

Medium forearm (Mesatikerkic), 75 to 80, eg., Aboriginal 
Australians and Negroes. 


Short forearm (Brachykerkic), below 75, eg., Esquimaux, 
Lapps, and Europeans. 


The indices shown in Table IV being, as already 
stated, slightly higher than they ought to be, we may 
assume that their proper position is in the brachy- 
kerkic group; or, in other words, removed from the 
Black races. 


None of the humeri presented either a supra-condy- 
loid process or a supra-trochlear foramen. 


In Table V there are such figures as were available 
for calculating the femoro-humeral and the _inter- 
membral indices. Unfortunately, these figures are 
very imperfect. The object aimed at by these indices 
is to represent the relative proportions of the upper 
and lower limbs for the purpose of comparing them 
with the Anthropoid apes, whose upper limbs are very 
long in proportion to their lower limbs. These indices 
are obtained from the following formule :— 
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Humeral length x 100 


= Femoro-humeral Index. 





Femoral length 
(Humerus + Radius) x 100 


(Femur + 'l'ibia) ntermembral Index 





When these indices come above 100, as is usually 
the case among Anthropoid apes, it expresses the fact 
that the upper limb is longer than the lower one. 
Among human beings the upper limb is considerably 
shorter than the lower one, and therefore these indices 
are below 100. In the case of the Lapps, both of these 
indices approximate nearer to the Anthropoids than in 
either Aboriginal Australians or Europeans. Thus 
Sir William Turner has recorded the following inter- 
membral indices :— Lapps, 72.8; Europeans, 69.5 ; 
Australian Aboriginals, 68.7; chimpanzee, 104.6 ; 
gorilla, 118 ; orang-utan, 141. 

From this it will be seen that the intermembral 
index of the limbs of C 3, viz., 69.6 and 69.1, places the 
present skeletons close to Europeans, and far removed 
from the Anthropoid type. 

No use could be made of the numerous fragments of 
bone which were present in addition to those that have 
been described. 


ConcLupInG SUMMARY. 


From this detailed examination of the various 
skeletons we have reliable evidence upon which we 
may with accuracy picture to ourselves these far-away 
inhabitants of our district. We see a race of medium 
stature, probably varying in height from 5 ft. 1 ins. to 
5 ft. 7 ins., of well-developed muscularity, and built in 
proportions similar to our own. Their heads were 
typically rounded, their features well-defined and sym- 
metrical, their eyebrows strongly marked, their noses 
well-proportioned, and probably not constructed with 
their apertures looking forwards, as in the Negro type. 
There is every reason for concluding that in colour they 
were white or yellow, and not black. In the relative 
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proportions of their upper and lower limbs they had 
advanced farther from the Anthropoid type than the 
Lapps ; from which we may conclude that their mode of 
life was such as to develop the growth of the lower 
limbs to the same extent as ourown. In other words, 
the land was their sphere of activity. Without doubt, 
they constantly practised the squatting attitude, and 
preferred to sit upon their heels rather than to recline 
upon the ground. For this reason, it is probable that 
their walking attitude was more or less semi-erect or 
crouching, rather than the free swinging gait which is 
our mode of progression ; although there is no reason 
for supposing that they could not raise themselves to 
their full height when so inclined. 

There is nothing in the proportions or size of their 
skulls to suggest that their skull capacity was less than 
that of similar modern skulls. Their burial-places 
show that they had attained to a considerable recogni- 
tion of social and moral obligations, while no small 
intelligence is evidenced in the construction of the 
cists in which their dead were inhumed, and in the 
manufacturing of various weapons and utensils. The 
remains of their pottery show some idea of decorative 
effects, from which we may conclude that their ideas 
were not limited to mere utilitarianism. 

It has long been recognised that skulls of a Dolicho- 
cephalic type may be found in the round barrows, which 
are accepted us the specific form of tumulus constructed 
by the people whose skulls were Brachycephalic in shape ; 
and in the course of this paper reference has been made 
to certain round barrows in East Yorkshire in which 
Dolichocephalic skulls are said to preponderate ; but I 
am not aware that any record exists of Brachycephalic 
skulls occurring in the long barrows of the Dolicho- 
cephalic people of Neolithic times. Further from the 
fact that a certain percentage of round barrows do 
contain articles of bronze, it is the customary teaching 
to regard the round barrow and the Brachycephalic 
skull as marking the dawn of the Bronze Age. At the 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 





PuaTEs I. and II. show two of the skulls. In the 
upper figures they are viewed from the side (norma 
lateralis), and the length may be contrasted with the 
height. In the lower figures (norma verticalis) the 
length is contrasted with the breadth. (Pages 216 to 
219.) 


PuaTE III.—In the lower figure three femora are 
contrasted. The two to the right of the reader are pre- 
historic, and the one on the left is a modern British 
femur. The flattening of the shafts of the prehistoric 
bones in their upper thirds (Platymerie) is well shown. 
(Page 222.) 


In the upper figure two tibiz are presented. That 
to the left is viewed from the front, and the one to the 
right from the inner side, in order to show the flattening 
of the shaft (Platycknemia). (Page 225.) 


In the same figure, an astragalus, viewed from above, 
shows the “squatting” facet on the neck of this bone. 
(Page 228.) 





These figures are prepared from photographs taken 
by the author, 
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same time it is difficult to understand why a capable 
and conquering people like those Bronze invaders could 
afford to lose the large number of bronze articles that 
may be collected on the sites of their encampments, 
and yet did not always bury some article of bronze 
along with the other weapons and implements inhumed 
with their dead. Of course, bronze must have been 
both of considerable value and rarity in the first 
instance, but this would only be an additional reason 
for its inclusion in their cists. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that the Brachycephalic invaders were not 
provided with bronze when they arrived ; that, in fact, 
they were themselves inhabitants of the Stone Age, 
using the weapons and implements of that period; and 
that after they had conquered, exterminated, or merged 
their Dolichocephalic predecessors with themselves, 
articles of bronze manufacture slowly followed in their 
track, and became disseminated among them, displacing 
the rude stone implement and establishing the Age of 
Bronze. The evidence obtained from the anthopo- 
metric examination of the skeletons described in this 
paper can only lead us to conclude that they present 
the physical characters of the men of the Bronze Age ; 
while the entire absence of bronze from the barrows out 
of which these skeletons were obtained would lead one 
to associate them with the period of transition from the 
Age of Stone to that of Bronze. 


The following Tables present the detailed measure- 
ments to which reference is made throughout the 
text. 
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TABLE J.—Crania From Mertuyr Mawr, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 








Collection number 
Ages... : 


Sex ie 

Cubic capacity ... 
Glabello-occipital length 
Basi-bregmatic height 

Vertical Index .. 

Minimum frontal diameter... 
Stephanic diameter 
Asterionic diameter on 
Greatest parieto - cicncssin 
breadth es 

Cephalic Index.. oot 
Horizontal circumference ... 
Frontal longitudinal arc 

arietal ” ” 
Occipital me oe 
Total ” ” 
Vertical transverse te 
Total transverse diameter ... 
Vertical transverse circum- 

ference 
Length of foramen magnum 
Basi-nasal length ... 
Basi-alveolar length 

Gnathic Index 
Total longitudinal circum- 

ference ee 
Inter-zygomatic breadth 
Inter-malar 
Nasio-mental length 
Nasio-mental complete facial 

Index sed 
Nasio-alveolar length 

Maxillo-facial Index 
Nasal height 
Nasal width 

Nasal Index 
Orbital width 
Orbital height... 

Orbital Index ... 
Palato-maxillary length 
Palato-maxillary breadth ... 

Palato-maxillary Index ... 
Lower jaw— 

Symphysial height 

Coronoid 7 

Condyloid im 

Gonio-symphysial 

Inter-gonial width 

Breadth of ascending Ra- 

mus its ae 


length 





Cl 


.. | Adult 


é 


171 
136 
79.5 


147 
85.9 
127 
134 
102 
363 
320 
127 


450 
97 


498 





C2 
Adult 


é 


169 
132 
78.1 








| 


C8 | 4a | 4b 
Aged | Under} 6- 
6 yrs.| 
” fae fo ae a 
181 | 166 | 175 
141 | 127 | 125 
77.9 | 76.5) 71.4 
105 | 87 | 88 
126 | 114 | 115 
120 ea 
52 | 141 | 148 
83.9 | 84.9| 81.7 
5380 | 475 | 500 
8 .e| 128 | 134 
Bae | 134 | 187 
&°s|110 | 114 
370 | 372 | 885 
325 | 310 | 315 
130 | 105 | 104 
455 | 415 | 419 
39 | 80 | 35 
104 | 82 | 84 
95 | 78 80 
91.8 | 95.1) 95.2 
518 | 484 | 504 
pty yi ae 
Ss 91 | 92 
124 | 84 | 86 

| 

cs age th 
73 51 | 50 
eye ee 
55. | 85 | 85 
25 | 20 19 
45.4 | 57°1| 54.2 
39 31 | 32 
85 | 29 | 27 
89.7 | 93.5| 84.3 
592| 438 43 
58%| 58 51 
94 ?| 128. 2 | 118.5 
32 | 24 
61 | 42 
67 | 45 
88 | 65 
AR | 68 
28 | | 27 








154 
86. 





B2 
12+ 


173 
121 
69.9 


118 
118 


143 
82.6 


115 
119 
122 
356 
298 
116 


414 





C4 
Adult 


lll LL&lo 


153 
83.1 


PITS 4 tA | 


30 
69 
74 
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TABLE III.—Tuae Trea. 
Shaft. 








Index of 


Ant.- Post. Transverse Platycknemia. 


Diameter. Diameter. 





34 | 24 70.5 
34 | 25 73.5 
32 | 23 71.8 
34 | 24 70.5 
36 24 66.6 


35 21 60 
33 | 20 60.6 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1 Bone slightly abraded. 


TABLE IV. 
; | 
Diameter of | Total Length | Total Length | | Radio-Humeral 


Fooled | of Humerus. | of Radius. | Index. 











-Styloid. | 
45 255 | 
eee eee | 
ws eee | 
47 
47 





TABLE V. 
) 


Slaten Femoral} Tibial | Humeral 
* | Length. | Length. | Length. 





Femoro- 
Humeral 
Index. 


Radial 
Length. 


255 
255 








| | 

450+ | 381 | 
454+ | 382 | 

439+ | 349 | 

463 372 | 

| 

| 


mo 


466 373 


ase 339 
427 + 337 
388+ 
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LLANDECWYN INSCRIBED STONE. 


By CHARLES E. BREESE, Esa. 


A rew months ago, when looking through some papers 
belonging to my late father, I noticed a paragraph in a 
letter dated 27th August, 1879, referring to an inscribed 
stone at Llandecwyn. Beyond the bare reference to 
the stone, nothing was said. 

Llandecwyn Church is conspicuously situated, within 
a small encircled graveyard, set high on a hill imme- 
diately overlooking the village of ‘alsarnau, and the 
Traeth Bach, in the county of Merioneth. 

I determined to make inquiries as to the present 
existence of the stone; and in January last paid 
two visits to Llandecwyn, besides corresponding with 
Mr. R. Jones Morris, J.P., one of the churchwardens. 
Nothing, however, came of my inquiries. On a third 
visit, accompanied by my friend Mr. E. Alfred Jones, I 
called upon the old sexton, Mr. Peter Jones, and 
mentioned to him the object of my quest. He at once 
said if it was the stone in which my father took so great 
an interest, he had it in his possession, and produced it 
for my inspection. Being fully “armed” with rubbing 
materials, I took several impressions, whilst Mr. Alfred 
Jones made a careful drawing of the inscription. 

Notification of the discovery, together with rubbings 
and drawing, was despatched to the Editor of this 
Journal, whilst later some excellent photographs, taken 
by Mr. P. G. Thomas, photographer, Penrhyndeu- 
draeth, were also supplied to him. 

The old sexton, who, succeeding his father as such, 
has held the office for over sixty years, communicated 
to me the circumstances connected with the finding of 
the stone. Though over eighty years of age, and with 
bent frame, he possesses a mind of youthful vigour. 
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I gleaned from him that in the year 1879, there 
existed on the site of the present sacred edifice a very 
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old church (according to local tradition about 1,300 years 
old). It was still used for services, though in a sadly 
dilapitated condition. The tottering walls barely suf- 
ficed to support the roof, which in places had commenced 
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to fall in. The old sexton describes the church as having 
been very similar in length and breadth with that of 
Llandanwg, near Harlech. It consisted of a single 
nave, without aisles,and having no apparent distinction 
of chancel; a western porch as entrance, with raised 
gallery. There was a single bell within an open bell- 
cot. The internal fittings appear to have consisted of 
two wooden pulpits, whilst the pews were mostly of 
pine, though two were of old dark oak. Each pew had 
the name of the house it belonged to painted on the 
door, and Mr. Peter Jones recollects those on the oak 
pews as being “‘ Maesyneuadd” and “ Caerwyc!: ”—two 
of the oldest residences in the district. The altar-rails 
were of wood, and placed some 7 or 8 ft. from the 
eastern end of the church. The inside walls were 
covered with lime and plaster. 

In 1879 it was decided to pull down the old church, 
and to erect a new edifice on practically the same site. 
A short time prior to August of that year the work of 
demolition commenced, and in removing the lime and 
plaster covering the northern wall, the stone was found 
embedded in it, with the inscribed face showing out- 
wards. Its exact position was some 10 ft. or 12 ft. from 
the east end, outside the altar-rails, and at a height 
from the floor of about 3 ft. 6 ins. 

Following immediately upon its discovery, word of it 
was sent to my father, who inspected it on several 
occasions ; and Peter Jones well recollects the insistence 
with which he was charged by my father to take the 
= greatest care of it, as it was of great antiquarian 
value. 

It appears my father spoke of his intention to write 
and publish an article dealing with the stone, but 
ill-health seems to have frustrated any such purpose, 
and early in 1881 he died. 

The stone was not returned to the new church when 
erected and opened in the autumn of 1881, and it 
remained in the custody of Mr. Peter Jones, who has 
since so jealously guarded it that its very existence 
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was unknown to the later incumbents and church- 
wardens of the parish. Jt has now been taken posses- 
sion of by the rector, the Rev. D. T. Hughes, B.A., 
whose devotion to everything pertaining to his parish 
guarantees its future preservation. 

I have failed to discover the terriers relating to 
Llandecwyn parish prior to the year 1817, and regret 
the omission, as they would probably have contained 
reliable information respecting the old church, together 
with detailed particulars of its furniture. The Terrier 
of 1817 is the only one I can discover, and it gives no 
information concerning the Church beyond the mention 
of the communion table being “ railed about,” and that 
“a Gallery of about three yards existed across the 
Church.” 

The Taxatio Ecclesiastica of 1291 (Pope Nicholas’ 
“ Taxation”) merely makes mention of the rural deanery 
of Ardudwy, without enumerating the parishes com- 
prised within it. In Willis’ Cathedrals, published in 
1721, Llandecwyn is referred to as a Rectory appro- 
priated to the Treasurer of Bangor—‘ Fanum Sancti 
Tecwyn’”—as also is Llanfihangel y Traethau, the latter 
being styled “ Capell, Llanfihangel, St. Mich.—Fanum 
Sancti Michaelis Archiangeli juxta littus sive arenas.” 
There exists at Llanfihangel an old commemorative 
stone (not the well-known one in the churchyard), 
which bears the date 1070, and the inscription upon it, 
though scarcely legible, can be deciphered as referring 
to the Church. If, as seems probable, the church of 
Llanfihangel was erected to serve the purpose of a 
mission chapel to the parent church of Llandecwyn, the 
latter must be a foundation of considerably earlier date. 
Both churches are now comprised in the rectorial living 
of Talsarnau. 

Llan Decwyn, meaning Tecwyn’s Church, is called 
after the saint of that name, mentioned in the “ British 
Saints ” as having come to this island with Cadvan in 
the time of King Vortigern, “ to renovate Christianity 
here.” Other similar place-names are Plas Tecwyn and 
Llyn Tecwyn, both in close proximity to Llandeewyn. 
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Saints of a contemporary period with St. Tecwyn are 
commemorated in the names of two other churches in 
the same deanery, namely, Llan Frothen (St. Brothern), 
near Portmadoc, and Llan Danwg (St. Danawg, or 
St. Tanwg), near Harlech. These churches are all 
within the rural deanery of Ardudwy, in the arch- 
deaconry of Merioneth and diocese of Bangor. 

The district round Llandecwyn abounds in vestiges 
of an early occupancy, such as Cythiau and Muriau 
Gwyddelod ; and the old main road from Harlech to 
Gellilydan and Festiniog passes close to the church. 
About two miles north-east of Llandecwyn is a farm- 
house known by the name of Muriau Gwyddil. 

Local tradition connects the inscription on the stone 
with “Coelbren y Beirdd,” but the practice of the 
Bards was to record their letters, symbols, and devices 
upon wood ; and even if there exist any evidences of 
such practices on stone, there are no distinctive mark- 
ings characteristic of the work of the Bards on this 
particular one. The lettering bears some resemblance 
to the form and character of the letters on the inscrip- 
tion on the rim of the font bowl in Patrishow Church ; 
but a closer general resemblance, both in the form of 
the cross and in respect to the use of the letters of the 
alphabet, is evidenced in the inscribed stone at Kil- 
malkedar, in Ireland. 

The concluding letters of the inscription correspond 
with the first six letters in the alphabet. I have read 
somewhere, though I cannot recollect where, that 
amongst the other good works attributed to St. Patrick 
and his companion missioners was that of teaching the 
alphabet. 


Norr.—The letters of the alphabet may have been placed on the Llandecwyn 
Stone either as a display of learning on the part of the scribe, or to act as a charm 
to avert evil. -There is another instance of a minuscule alphabet on an inscribed 
stone at Kilmalkedar, co. Kerry (Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. ix, p. 146). Ogam 
alphabets occur on rune-inscribed monuments in the Isle of Man, at Kirk Maughold 
and Kirk Michael (The Reliquary for 1902, p. 190). Old Northern runic alphabets 
occur on the bracteate from Vadstena, E. Gotland, Sweden; on the brooch from 
Charnay, Burgundy ; and on a knife from the Thames, now in the British Museum 
(Professor G. Stephens’ Old Northern Runic Monuments).—Ep. 
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LLANTWIT MAJOR CHURCH, GLAMORGAN. 
By GEORGE E. HALLIDAY, Esq., F.R.LB.A. 


THE following notes are the sequel to a Paper written 
for the Archeologia Cambrensis in April, 1900, dealing 
with the reparation of the western or old church of 
St. Iltyd, Llantwit Major. Since writing the former 
notice, the chancel was restored by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners as lay rectors. While this work was in 
progress, the vicar and churchwardens, supported by 
an influential building committee, undertook the re- 
paration of the tower and eastern church, now used for 
divine worship. This work is now completed from an 
archeological point of view. The result has proved of 
the utmost importance, as it has brought to light a 
sequence of churches built during successive centuries, 
the result of which forms the church of to-day. 

In 1900, the writer suggested that the south-west 
door of the western or old church, with its surrounding 
masonry, was the earliest portion of the fabric, and 
formed, in fact, the south door of an early nave. It 
was then impossible to surmise the extent of this 
building eastward, beyond the western tower arch. 

The recent excavations have disclosed Plan I, from 
which it will be seen that this surmise was correct. 
The western church, as previously suggested, formed 
the nave of a cruciform building, without a tower at 
the crossing. The north transept cannot be followed 
for any appreciable distance, owing to interments ; but 
the south transept can be clearly traced some 5 ft. 
beyond the present building. The choir extended 
eastwards for a distance of about 28 ft., the return 
wall at its south-east corner being clearly defined by 
Fig. 1. The walls coloured black have been measured 
from the foundations unearthed below the existing 
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floor. The hatched portions are so far a surmise, but 
there is little doubt that they followed the authen- 
ticated black lines. The recent work has proved that 
these walls are the remains of the first stone building 
erected on the site of the present church. They are 
built in part on marl and in part on rock; and it is 
interesting to notice how the lines of this early church 
have been retained, throughout the subsequent re- 
buildings. For instance, the nave, so far as its founda- 
tions are concerned, is intact. The transepts exist in 
part, while the thirteenth-century arcade follows the 
lines of the choir walls eastwards. 

This early church seems to have remained without 
alteration during the troublous Norman times, and to 
have received its first addition at the very beginning 
of the thirteenth century. When the central tower 
was inserted (see Plan I1)—the word ‘“ inserted” is used 
advisedly—the early walls were left in situ, and the 
tower responds built up against them, leaving a skin 
of plaster adhering to the old wall, between the two 
surfaces, to a height of about 2 ft. on the north and 
south responds of the western tower arch. 

In 1903, it was shown (wide Arch. Camb.) that the 
Iltyd cross-shaft was not disturbed until its removal to 
the western church. There seems, therefore, a proba- 
bility that Plan I indicates a church coeval with the 
cross, provided that this very early building was con- 
structed of stone. This is a matter of pure conjecture, 
the conjecture pointing very strongly in this direction. 

Fig. 2 shows a marked difference between the early 
stone masonry—about 1 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. from the ground 
line—and the walling subsequently built upon it, on the 
south side of the western church. 

Fig. 3—also from the western church—gives an 
interior view of the south-west door. The dressings 
are of Dundry, a stone extensively used by the Romans. 

Imported Roman stone was frequently re-used by 
builders of a much later date. Take the notable 
instance of Caerwent parish church, which is largely 
16? 
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composed of re-used blocks of Dundry stone, taken 
from the Roman remains close at hand. 

The writer found a sun-dial—caps, bases, ete.—built 
in the church walls. There is, therefore, a chance that 
the same occurred at Llantwit, as extensive Roman 
remains have been discovered in the immediate neigh- 
hourhood where Dundry stone was found. Sutton stone 
(quarried near Southerndown) was in vogue during the 
Norman period, and very little else was then used for 
dressings or ornament—in South Glamorgan, at any 
rate. The writer cannot call to mind a single instance 
of purely Norman work being carried out in Dundry 
stone. 

During the thirteenth century, and later, Dundry 
was again used : sometimes in conjunction with Sutton, 
as at Llantwit, where the keel-shaped tower shafts are 
of Sutton, while the caps and bases are of Dundry ; 
the latter being a more suitable stone for carving. 
Originally, the tower was much lower than at present. 
The eastern belfry window, now seen under the roof of 
the eastern church, points to this (see Fig. 10). It is also 
probable that the then new tower was made subservient 
to the remaining early fabric, of which the transept 
roof-weatherings and a small external south window, 
now covered by the roof of the later thirteenth-century 
rebuilding, are an indication. Mr. Freeman, in his 
account of Llantwit Church, published in the Archao- 
logua Cambrensis, 3rd Ser., vol. iv, p. 33, says, in 
speaking of the tower :— 


“The piers... have been either built upon, or used up 
again, in a most reckless manner; the bases and many of the 
capitals have been destroyed ; from the eastern arch, especially, 
they have completely vanished.” 


There is now evidence to prove that this “reckless” 
destruction was perpetrated subsequently to 1730, 
when the tower must have been in a very dangerous 
condition, owing then, as recently, to a want of abut- 
ment to its north and south arches. At that time, 

















Fic. 1.—Sourn-East Corner oF Pre-NormMan CHOIR AT 
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the limestone and other singularly-shaped caps were 
inserted, and the voussoirs cut back, irrespective of 
symmetry or line. In fact, it seems that the builder of 
those days was only too thankful to secure the stability 
of his work, irrespective of any other consideration. 
He realised the want of abutment, and inserted two 
western buttresses, which have ever since been a 
disfigurement to the western church. 

Before proceeding further, it may be mentioned that 
the first intention of the committee was to relieve the 
arches of their thrust, and so to reconstruct the piers, 
that they might be left without danger, as originally 
built. For certain reasons, however, this scheme was 
abandoned, much against the writer's advice ; hence, 
stronger and larger buttresses are introduced, which 
add neither to the interest or beauty of the western 
church. 

Space will not permit my dealing with the very 
dangerous condition of the tower and south arcade. 

Fig. 4 speaks for itself; it is sufficient to say that, 
had the present work been much longer delayed, a 
collapse would have been inevitable. 

The tower was secured by centres and shores while 
the underpinning, grouting, and general repairs were 
going on; this enabled the eighteenth century but- 
tresses to be removed for the time being. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the Transitional walling behind 
these buttresses, with portions of colour decoration still 
adhering to them. 

While the foundations of the new south buttress 
were being excavated, a very important find was made, 
viz., fragments of practically all the carved Transitional 
tower-caps, some bases, and portions of the keel-shaped 
tower-shafts: all of which had been “hacked” from 
their places when the eighteenth-century repairs were 
going on, and buried together in order to make a better 
foundation for the buttress (Fig. 7). They form a very 
fine and varied series ot carvings, in which the Norman 
and Early English type is combined. Unfortunately, 
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it is practically impossible to re-embody every frag- 
ment, although certain portions may be replaced in situ. 
The rest will be secured to the face of the new buttress, 
some few feet from whence they came. 
The tower contains six bells, five of which are broken. 
The inscriptions run as follows :— 


Treble. 
1. “ Abr. Rudhall cast as all, 1722.” 
2. “ Prosperity to the Church of England. A. R. 1722.” 
3. “ Peace and good neighbourhood. A. R.”’ 


4, “Evan Seys, Esqr. Iltyd Nichols, Clark, Churchwardens 
1722. Robert Powell, Vicar.” 


5. Prosperity to... . England, A. R. 1722.” 


Tenor. 


6. “I to the Church the living call, and to the grave doe summons 
all, 1722.” 


We now come to what may be termed the great late 
thirteenth-century rebuilding (Plan III). This com- 
prised—the north aisle as we now see it; the nave east 


of the tower, without the chancel arch ; a south aisle, 
reaching two bays farther east than at present ; the 
south porch and parvise of the western church : and an 
elongation of the early nave or western church, west- 
ward. The character of this enlargement was very 
different from the work which preceded it. 

Compare the tower arches with their fine range of 
capitals, and the exquisitely-carved Jesse Niche (Fig. 8) 
of the same period, with the crude arcades and plain 
treatment of the later window-openings. 

When speaking of the arcades, Mr. Freeman sug- 
gested that Welshmen of that period could not build 
arches, because so few of their churches called for 
them. The writer has the temerity to disagree with 
this suggestion, and to venture an opinion that the 
masons’ guild of that time could erect equally good 
arches, either in England or Wales, provided the money 
was forthcoming to enable them to do so. It is often 
the same to-day, as it was then, that a maximum 
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accommodation was required at a minimum expendi- 
ture—the result being the same. 

This theory of economy is emphasised by the founda- 
tions of the north arcade being solidly built, when a 
good bottom was obtained with but little effort ; while 
the south arcade, where greater excavation was needed, 
is built on the choir-wall of the early church. This 
was the primary cause of the present trouble; while 
the northern arches are true and in good condition, 
those on the south side are 1 ft. 4} ins. out of per- 
pendicular, and were found cracked and rent in all 
directions. As the cracks widened, so they were filled 
with plaster, at every successive church whitewashing, 
with the result that what seemed to be but a “hair” 
crack on the surface was, in reality, a fissure several 
inches wide. 

In order to repair the south arcade, two courses were 
open : either to support the roof and rebuild the arches, 
or secure their foundations, and support them by fly- 
ing arches with corresponding buttresses ; the latter 
method has been adopted. 

Fig. 9 shows the south chancel wall, with its 
blocked arches. 

From Fig. 8 the connection can be seen between 
these arches and the nave arcade. The two dark lines, 
one below the niche and the other below the squint, 
represent all that now remains of a third pier ; that is 
to say, the south arcade then contained five bays, from 
east to west, instead of three as at present. 

The old internal wall plaster still adheres to the 
north and south faces of this built-in shaft, showing 
conclusively that the chancel arch was a later addition ; 
that the Jesse Niche is not 2m situ ; and that the south- 
east aisle wall is also of later date, although it contains 
a window coeval with, and similar to, a corresponding 
window in the north aisle. This seeming anomaly can 
be accounted for, as there is every probability that this 
window was originally built at X on Plan III, but was 
moved to its present position at X, Plan IV, when the 
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later fourteenth-century alterations were made. The 
north aisle never extended beyond its present length. 

It has often suggested itself to the writer that the 
beautiful Jesse Niche was originally the altar-piece of 
the Transitional church; in any case, the niche must 
have been twice moved : first from its original position 
in the early thirteenth-century church to an unknown 
spot at the later rebuilding, from whence it was again 
moved to its present position when the fourteenth- 
century alterations took place. This may account for 
the figure of Jesse finding its way into the Galilee—a 
building subsequently known as the ‘‘ Ragland Chantry,” 
situate at the extreme west of the church. (See 
Archeologia Cambrensis, April, 1900, page 19). 

In the spandril of the south chancel arcade (see 
Fig. 9) is a small built-up doorway, which Mr. Freeman 
suggests was connected with the rood-loft. If this is 
so, it must have been reached by an external stairway, 
as rood-lofts apart from the rood did not come into 
vogue till late in the fourteenth century, when we 
know these arches were filled with masonry. If, on 
the other hand, it is coeval with the arcade, for what 
purpose was it used ? 

The eastern church at this time was only entered 
(other than through the lower arch) by one small north 
aisle doorway, built up until recently. The south 
aisle door takes the place of a window-opening, frag- 
ments of which may now be seen. 

The late fourteenth-century “ re-modelling,” if this 
term may be used (see Plan IV), includes the building- 
up of the two eastern bays of the south arcade, the 
insertion of the chancel arch with its two squints 
(whether the two squints recently discovered north 
and south of the tower belong to this period cannot be 
determined). 

The reredos, south aisle altar, and in all probability 
the north aisle altar, belong to this period. The side 
altar at the extreme south-east of the western church 
seems to be of an earlier date. At this time, and 
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subsequently, several windows were introduced (for 
illustration, see Archeologia Cambrensis, April, 1900). 
Fig. 10 verifies the writer’s remarks with regard to 
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Fig. 10.—Llantwit Major Church. 


\ 


the sequence of churches which have sprung from the 
pre-Norman building. The roof-lines shown on the 
section have quite recently been brought to light. 
A shows the choir roof of Plan No. Il; the Sutton 
stone water-table can be clearly traced. B indicates 
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the late thirteenth-century roof, which coincides with 
the present chancel roof. C is the roof-line of the late 
fourteenth century rebuilding, and shows that the nave 
was raised considerably when the chancel arch was 
inserted. 

These roof-lines now visible on the eastern face of 
the tower wall coincide with Plans 2, 3, and 4, and 
taken together show very clearly how the eastern 
church has assumed its present proportions. 

An altar-stone, 5 ft. 6 in. long, was found at the 
north-east corner of the nave. Although neither en- 
caustic tiles, coins, or like “finds” have been unearthed, 
yet the recent work has formed the solution of a 
problem which has exercised both antiquaries and 
ecclesiologists for very many years. 

Had the present opportunities been given to Mr. 
Freeman, Professor Parker, or Mr. Longueville Jones, 
the early church of Llantwit, with its sequence of re- 
buildings, would now be a matter of history. 
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Reviews and Motices of Books. 


Tue Cuurcu anp Priory or St. Mary, Usk. By Roserr Ricnarbs. 
London: Bemrose and Sons, 1904. 


Tuis is a little book of fifty-one pages, written, we apprehend from 
its preface, by the gentleman who resides in the house which now 
represents all that has survived of the conventual dwellings of the 
former priory of Usk. He disarms us of much of the force of our 
criticism, by modestly informing us at the outset that he lays no 
claim to have thrown fresh light on the history of the church and 
priory, but has merely collected into a consecutive narrative what 
was already known. This admission at once reduces the value of 
the book to the Welsh antiquary from the category of those which 
contribute, however infinitesimally, to the sum of his knowledge to 
that rather useless class of mere compendia. Where such books 
are accurate, and fairly exhaust what is known of their subject, 
they save the time and patience of the scholar and student; but 
where the phrase “ what is known” must be read with the qualifying 
addition of “to the author,” we are driven, if we take our critical 
functions seriously, to doubt whether such a little book as the 
present has any real place in the world. 

The foundation of a priory at Usk is generally—and no doubt 
correctly—attributed to the first de Clare, who became possessed of 
the castle and vill. Traces of the original church and priory still 
exist, notwithstanding the changes and vicissitudes it has undergone 
in the course of eight centuries. The best architectural account of 
the edifice is that contributed by the late Mr. S. W. Williams to this 
Journal (Ser. V, vol. iii, p. 90), and Mr. Richards would have 
been wise to have made more use of it than he has done. Caution 
is, however, required in adopting Mr. Williams’s views. For instance, 
he seems to have thought that while the foundation of the priory 
could be fixed “ approximately about the early part of the twelfth 
century, say 1135 or thereabouts,” a Norman church already existed 
on the site. This we very much doubt, notwithstanding certain 
architectural features that appear to make for that view; and it 
would have raised the quality of Mr. Richards’s little work had he 
given us a carefully detailed description of the features of the 
building, by which we might possibly have been able to settle this 
point. Instead of this, indeed, he actually darkens counsel, and 
throws some doubt on the capacity of Mr. Williams. Writing on 
p- 32 of the alterations effected in the church in 1844, he says: 
“The nave was lengthened to provide accommodation lost by the 
removal of the north gallery ; the wall blocking the western arch of 
of the tower was removed, and replaced by one filling the eastern 
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arch, by which the space beneath the tower was adapted as a 
chancel, which was covered with a groined roof, with four massive ribs 
supported on corbels. In a Paper by my friend, Mr. Stephen 
Williams, before the Cambrian Archeological Society, he appears, 
curiously enough, to have been deceived by this work, giving it 
credit for being original Norman, and in his illustration to his notes 
delineated it as such. In the recent restoration, however, it was 
found to be modern brickwork covered with cement, probably placed 
there when the space was brought into the church.” The assertion 
here is that Mr. Williams mistook the walling which filled the 
eastern arch of the tower, and which Mr. Richards thinks was built 
up in 1844, for original Norman, “and in his illustration to his 
notes delineated it as such.” What illustration of Mr. Williams 
Mr. Richards had before him when he penned these words we do 
not know. But if he alludes to the ground plan of the church, 
forming part of the sketches facing p. 92 of the article already 
referred to, then all we can say is that Mr. Williams does not 
delineate the work in the eastern arch of the tower as Norman. 
He merely shows the eastern end as being built up, with the altar- 
table against it, and with the traces of the original Norman chancel 
as extending beyond it. We have had the advantage of carefully 
going over Mr. Richards’s remarks and Mr. Williams’s drawings with 
the editor of this Journal, who agrees with us that the former 
gentleman has fallen into some strange and unfortunate error which— 
the memory of Mr. Stephen Williams being still dear to many old 
“Cambrians”—has touched us very nearly. There is doubtless an 
explanation, and we think it may be in Mr. Richards’s confusion 
between the parts of the church depicted on Mr. Williams’s plan; 
but the error is much to be deplored, and is Mr. Richards’s alone. 
We have considered it our duty to treat the above point at such 
length as to leave us little further space, though there are many 
interesting points connected with Usk Priory that are worthy of 
close attention. Amongst the deductions allowed from the gross 
revenues of the Priory at the time of the general valuation of 
ecclesiastical benefices in 1535 was £1, which was paid for prayers 
for the founders, viz., Sir Richard de Clare, Sir Gilbert his son, etc. 
Now, from an inspeximus charter of a descendant of these de Clares, 
the late Mr. Wakeman argued that they were the Sir Richard de 
Clare, who died in 1114, and Gilbert his son, who died in 1142; and 
that the grantor of the charter was the celebrated Strongbow, the 
invader of Ireland ; all of which is adopted by Mr. Richards without 
any knowledge that the statement has been most carefully examined 
and rejected by Mr. J. Fitchett Marsh, in his admirable Annals of 
Chepstow. It is but right that we should add that, having had 
occasion quite recently to look into the charter in question, we are 
inclined to adopt Mr. Wakeman’s views as to the grantor rather 
than those of Mr. Marsh, but have the misfortune to differ from 
both in several important points. At any rate, before adopting 
Wakeman’s readings of the attesting witnesses’ names, Mr. Richards 
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should have had them examined against the document. In com- 
puting the modern equivalents of the values of the Priory in 1291 
and 1535, the author takes the proportion of 1 to 12.5 for the 
former period, and 1 to 23.5 for the latter: ratios that would be 
more nearly accurate were they transposed. 

The most important name that has survived in connection with 
Usk is that of Adam the Chronicler. Who Adam was, and to what 
family he belonged, are questions that his editor, Sir Edward Maunde 
Thompson, has been unable to answer. It is agreed that the in- 
scription upon the brass plate which was affixed to the oaken screen 
that once divided the nave from the choir of the church is com- 
memorative of this Adam, but the reading of the inscription is 
still a crux. It was submitted by Sir Rdward M. Thompson to 
Professor Rhys, whose translation will be found in Sir Edward’s new 
edition of the Chronicle for the Royal Society of Literature. The 
idea that it commemorated the Chronicler was first ventilated by 
Archdeacon Thomas (Arch. Camb., Ser. V, ii, 344), but the inscrip- 
tion remained insoluble. The published drawings and rubbings of 
it are none of the best; and had Mr. Richards seized the opportunity 
which here presented itself of giving a thoroughly accurate repre- 
sentation he would have performed a real service, and have probably 
assisted in the elucidation of the puzzle ; inasmuch as the writer of 
the present notice has spent many hours over the same rubbings as 
were submitted to Professor Rhys, and with all due deference finds 
himself unable to agree with the whole of the Professor’s readings. 

The most satisfactory parts of the book are the few pages devoted 
to the description of ancient features disclosed by the restoration that 
may still be said to be in progress under the care of Mr. G. E. 
Halliday, and we could wish that Mr. Richards had still further 
elaborated this portion of his work. The Appendix contains merely 
the documents given by Dugdale. We hold the opinion that a 
writer upon any one of our ancient religious houses, who professes 
to give, either in an appendix or otherwise, a certain number of 
original documents, and does not include amongst them the first extant 
minister’s account of the house he is dealing with, has failed in his 
duty to the public who are invited to purchase his book. We regret 
to find that Mr. Richards’s appendix is wanting in such a document. 


Epwarp Owen. 
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Archaeological Motes and Queries. 


Tae Pentarta Lisrary.—The Peniarth (previously known as the 
Hengwrt) library, which was recently described by Dr. Gwenogvryn 
Evans as “ undoubtedly the premier collection of Welsh MSS., both 
in extent and in quality,” has been acquired by Sir John Williams, 
M.D., who in 1889 also purchased the Welsh portion of the Shirburn 
Castle library. He has made definite provision for the eventual 
transfer of these, as well as of his own private collection, to a Welsh 
national library, if it be established at Aberystwyth, or, if not, to 
the library attached to University College of Wales in that town. 
It is stated that a similar course has been taken by another Welsh 
bibliophile, Mr. J. H. Davies, of Cwrtmawr. In the course of the 
year the Historical MSS. Commission will publish the second and 
concluding portion of Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans’s report on the 
Peniarth MSS., and also his reports on the Cwrtmawr and Panton 
collections. Over a hundred years have passed since the Panton 
MSS. were previously open to inspection.—Athenewm, June 4th, 
1904, 





ALLTVILLO, BrecknocksuireE.— On the lofty eminence west of 
Llanvillo church, called Alltvillo, is a British camp of great extent, 
enclosing an elliptical area 624 ft. in length by 138 ft. in width, and 
was defended by a deep fosse, which still remains. A little further 
westward of this encampment is another eminence, also fortified by 
an entrenchment. Nothing is known concerning the history of this 
camp. 





TreEvITHEL.—Trevithel and Pontithel, in Talgarth parish, are said 
to derive their names from Ithel, King of Gwent, to whom they 
belonged ; and from the name, Ithel’s House, it would seem that he 
resided here. He attacked the men of Breconshire, and was slain 
by them at the battle of Ffinnant, the boundary brook, in 846. 





Gricws.—Grigws, near T'algarth, was a place of note in ancient 
days, as it was the residence of the kings of Breconshire, in the 
days of Brychan and his immediate descendants. A MS. in the 
British Museum, No. 6,890, tells us Tewdwr ap Neubedd, lord of 
Brecknock, lived at Crwccas; and Rees’s Cambro-British Saints 
mention “Oriliveth, dau. of Brychan in Gruggors avail.” And 
another ancient Welsh document says: “Sant Eluned in Cruggors 
eddawl.” 
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Fig. 3.—-Inscription on Bucket from Ty’r Dewin, Carnarvonshire. 
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Bucket rrom Ty’r Dewin, CARNARVONSHIRE.—The 
wooden bucket here illustrated was exhibited at the 
Portmadoc Meeting in 1903 by the Rev, Evan Evans, 
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Fig. 2.—Bucket from Ty’r Dewin, Carnarvonshire. 
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’ Fig. 4.—Inscription on Bucket from Ty’r Dewin, Carnarvonshire. 


rector of Llansadwrn, Anglesey, in whose possession 
it now is. 


The bucket was found in 1881, in a bog at Ty’r 
Dewin by a farmer of the name of David Rowland, 
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whilst digging peat. Ty’r Dewin is situated a mile north-west of 
Brynkir railway station, on the line from Afon Wen to Carnarvon. 
The name Ty’r Dewin means “ The Wizard’s House.” The finder 
gave the bucket to the Rev. John Owen, rector of Llanfihangel y 
Pennant, and when he died in 1900 his widow gave it to the present 
owner, the Rev. Evan Evans. 

The bucket is 7 ins. high and 7} ins. in diameter. It is con- 
structed of staves of yew, held together by three bronze hoops. The 
rim is mounted with bronze, and a semicircular handle is attached 
to rivets passing through the topmost hoop. Three of the staves are 
longer than the rest, so as to form legs to support the bucket. The 
bottom is made out of a circular piece of yew. 

On the exterior and interior of the bucket are engraved the 
symbols shown on Figs. 3 and 4. A five-pointed star, or 
“pentacle,” is repeated three times. This symbol occurs amongst 
the mason’s marks at Strata Florida Abbey,’ and also on an 
engraved pebble found in the Pictish tower at Burrian, Orkney. 

























Tue Sire or St. Atpan’s Martyrpom.—In Chapter XI of the 
Excidium Britannia, mention is made of supposed Diocletian martyrs 
of both sexes who suffered in Britannia, three of whom are named. 
“ Sanctum Albanum Verolamiensem, Aaron et Iulium Legionum 
urbis cives ceterosque utriusque sexus diversis in locis 
summa magnanimitate in acie Christi perstantes dico.” 







Martyrs, or supposed martyrs, of both sexes are commemorated in 
the martyria of South-East Wales, ¢.g., Merthyr Tydfil, Merthyr 
Dyfan, etc.; and amongst them, near Caerlleon-on-Usk, in Mon- 
mouthshire, we still find the shrines of Aaron and Julius. These 
are mentioned in “‘ Geoffrey’s History” and also in the Book of Lian 
Dév, in which last reference is made to them as though they had one 
shrine in common, viz., “martyrium Ju(lii] et Aaron.” We should 
naturally expect to find the ‘‘martyrium Albani” in the same 
district, but since Bede’s time at least, the site of Alban’s passion 
has been identified with Verulam, or St. Alban’s, in Hertfordshire. 
I say “‘since Bede’s time” because it is certain that this and the 
following chapter in the Excidiwm have been tampered with. In 
the first place, werolamiensem is not the reading of all the MSS., 
some of which have uellamiensem, uellomiensem, uellowuensis ; and, 
secondly, the river which the martyr miraculously crosses in going 
from “ Verulam” to the place of execution is said to be the Thames. 
But the Thames is not the river which flows by Verulam, and is 
much too far away. Now Bede, who insists on Verulam in Hert- 
fordshire as the spot, carefully avoids naming the river. Not only 
that, but in the crucial passage which describes the exact relation- 
ship of the river to the city and the site, the text in this case also 
shows the tampering hand. The passage is as follows (I, 7) : 


1 Arch. Camb., Ser. 5., vol. vi, p. 46. 
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“Cumque ad mortem duceretur, peruenit ad flumen quod muro 
et harena, ubi feriendus erat, meatu rapidissimo diuide- 
batur.” 


The martyr would not have been able to arrive at the place of execu- 
tion that evening had not the river miraculously divided. The reason 
given is that a vast multitude thronged the bridge, but probably the 
spot was some distance from the city. The river, however, is made 
to divide, like Jordan of old, and the reverend confessor crosses. 
Then he is made to proceed 500 paces “‘ ab harena” (should we not 
rather expect “a flumine”?), and ascends a beautiful hill situated 
in the midst of a plain. Here, by Divine aid, he causes a well of 
water to spring forth. 


Now, about two miles or more from Caerlleon-on-Usk, on the 
side of the river opposite to the city, and 500 paces from the river, 
is Mount St. Alban’s, with the shrine and well of St. Alban’s 
thereon. It is referred to in a thirteenth-century charter of 
Goldcliffe Priory, and is still well known by that name in Christ 
Church, Monmouthshire. I submit that this is the site originally 
intended by the Exeidium, and also by the Passio whence Bede 
copied. 

The martyrium Albani at Caerlleon appears to be carefuily 
avoided by the compiler of the Book of Lian Dév and the various 
authors of the Iolo MSS., unless there be some connection between 
Alban and the Elvanus, or Elvan, mentioned by them. According 
to the Book of Lian Dév (p. 68), Elvanus and Meduuinus were sent 
to Pope Eleutherius by King Lucius, who wished to become a 
Christian. This seems to show that Elfan and Medwy were very 
early, if not the earliest, Christians in Britannia, according to the 
traditions of the twelfth century in South-East Wales. The fame 
of St. Alban, on the other hand, had reached Gaul in the first half 
of the fifth century, and he is perhaps the earliest “ British ” 
Christian known to us to-day. Now, Medwy is still commemorated 
in the church of Llanfedwy, near Llandaff ; but where is the church 
of Elfan? The Jolo MSS., in repeating the story, add other names 
to the two above-mentioned, all of which are still found connected 
with church names in South-East Wales; but where is the church 
of Elfan? Once we are told it is in Morganwg, and thrice that 
it is in Glastonbury. Seeing that Elvanus was the greatest of them 
all, being made in the first account a bishop, whereas his com- 
panion is only a doctor, it is strange his church is forgotten. Can 
it possibly refer to the shrine of St. Alban, near the river Usk ?P 
In other words, do Elfan and Alban refer to the same person ? 


Geoffrey of Monmouth also appears to be carefully avoiding 
Mount St. Albans, probably in deference to Bede, whose chief and 
almost only authority after all for fifth- and sixth-century Britain 
was the still-extant Hxcidium Britannie. Geoffrey follows Bede in 
insisting on Verulam as the site of Alban’s death ; but apparently he 
6TH SER., VOL. V. 17 
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is forced to account for the shrine of Alban near the Usk, as the 
following remarkable passage seems to indicate :-— 


“The chiefest glories of Caerlleon were the two churches, one 
in honour of the martyr Iulius, and the second in the name 
of the blessed Aaron. Jt had, moreover, a school of 200 
philosophers learned in astronomy, who did diligently observe 
the courses of the stars, and did by true inferences foretell 
prodigies.” (IX, 12.) 


Seeing that the three great names associated with Caerlleon in 
the Goldcliffe charter are Aaron, Iulius, and Alban, it is no unfair 
inference to suppose that the school of astronomy refers to Mons 
Albani. Geoffrey would not allow himself to believe that this mount 
had anything to do with St. Alban, much less that it was the true 
site of his death. He must, therefore, concoct some theory to 
account for an otherwise inexplicable fact. If Geoffrey was in 
truth the compiler of the Book of Lian Ddv, as Dr. Gwenogfryn 
Evans suggests, this would account for the absence of any direct 
reference to the site in that work. The only suggestion I can make 
for the origin of the theory is the following: St. Alban’s Eve falls 
on June 21st, which is the summer solstice, for which reason the 
Welsh came to use the word alban for the solstices and equinoxes. 
In Ap Rhys’ Welsh-English Dictionary we find— 


“ Alban, s., cardinal point. Alban arthan—winter solstice. 
Alban eilir— vernal equinox. Alban elfed— autumnal 
equinox. Alban hefin—summer solstice.” 


If this use of the word alban can be shown to be as old as the 
twelfth century, Geoffrey’s transformation of Mons Albani into a 
school of astronomical philosophers is straightway explained. If 
the date of its origin, however, be unknown, this passage may 
perhaps show that it was in use at this early date. 


The importance of the question as to the site of St. Alban’s 
martyrdom is very great, because it determines one of the localities 
which St. Germanus of Auxerre visited in 429 and 445, and also 
helps to elucidate the point as to what that Britannia was which 
needed purging of Pelagianism in those years. If it comprised 
Britain south of Hadrian’s Wall, as commonly supposed, all in- 
nocent of Saxons and Angles, we would naturally expect to find 
the Saint in London, York, Silchester, etc., and not in the wilds 
of Wales. If, however, he visited a martyrium S. Albani by the 
river Usk, and founded “ Garmon” churches in North and Mid- 
Wales, and won a victory in that district over Picts and Saxons in 
429; if this first advent of his was so much thought of by the 
Britanni that they dated events from it, then we are led to the 
conclusion to which all Welsh tradition, rid of Bedan and similar 
influences, points, viz., that Britannia meant to him what it did 
to Gildas when he wrote his LZpistola, namely, Wales, Cornish 
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Peninsula. Now, St. Gildas wrote his Hpistola before Maelgwn’s 
death in Annus ci, which, in the era of Stilicho’s consulship, is 
502 A.D. 

A. W. Wapes-Evans. 
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Bronze Celt from Crickhowel], Brecknockshire, now in the Museum of 
Rugby School. 


(From a photograph by George Clinch.) 


Bronze Cett Founp av CrickHoweLt, BrecknocksHire.—Among 
the prehistoric implements of bronze in the School Museum at 
Rugby is a rather finely-shaped and well-preserved celt, a little 
over 5} ins. in length and 24 ins. broad at the broadest part. 
The implement, which is coated with a beautiful dark, olive-green 
patina, is in a practically perfect condition, and is just the type 
which would appeal strongly to the collector. It bears two labels, 
from which it appears that it was found in Wales. One reads: 
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“Found near the Wern, Crickhowell, by John Watkins, May 15, 
1839, one foot under ground.” The other label reads: “‘ Given by 
J. Watkins to W. R. Bevan (?), Dec. 18.” 


How this palstave found its way to Rugby School is not known, but 
the discovery does not appear to have been recorded in Sir John Evans’s 
Ancient Bronze Implements, neither is it mentioned in the “ Notes 
upon some Bronze and Stone Weapons discovered in Wales,” written 
by Mr. Stephen W. Williams, F.S.A., and published in Arch@ologia 
Cambrensis, 5th Ser., vol. xii, pp. 241-249. The Editor has there- 
fore encouraged me to put these few facts on permarent record. I 
should like to express my obligation to the Head Master of Rugby 
for kind permission to take the photograph used in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Grorce CLINCH. 


Karty Recrors or Horr, in FLintsaire, AND LLANDYRNOG, IN 
DensBicusHire.—A book of sermons in the library at Christ Church, 
Oxford, contains two former owners’ inscriptions : 

(1) P’tinet d’no Reginaldo rector de Effton (= Eston). 

(2) Nunc pertinet d’no Prichard recturi de Llandurnog, and over- 
leaf is the fuller Robertus Prichard. 

The first is in a late fifteenth-century hand, say 1470 or 1480- 
1500. The second is in a hand of about 1640. As these entries 
supply evidence, though very slight, they have some local interest. 
Can anyoue furnish any information respecting either ? 


Henry Tayor. 





Surewspury Meetinc.—The Annual General Meeting will take 
place at Shrewsbury on Monday, August 14th, and four following 
days, under the Presidency of the Ven. Archdeacon D. R. Thomas, 
F.S.A. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
CarpicaN Meertine, August, 1904. 


Subscriptions to Local Fund. 
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BALANCE SHEET. 


RECEIPTS. 
ie Sar S 

To Cash received per General Secretary, Tickets Sold, etc. 89 12 9 

», Local Subscriptions, as per List annexed . 58 11 6 
£148 4 3 
PAYMENTS. 

By Caterer (Mrs. S. Adey, con Be i <I HE, Oe 
», Carriage Hire rt ie PS .. 55 8 0 
» Bedford Press—-Printing, etc ... i eos SOD 
»» Messrs. Thomas, Cardigan—Printing, ete. FE FE ‘0 
» General and Local Secs.’ Expenses (Preliminary, J ce 20 and 21)... 4 2-3 
;, Local Secretaries’ Disbursements te ae 
», Rent of Committee Room oF es Ses See ee 
», Hallkeeper and Gas iy i des as ate 
», Local Guide-books for distribution sat ai ree: ie ay 

Sundry Disbursements :— 
Posting to Llwyngwair, J ‘ad Sith’... 1 BO 6.0 
Stationery... : ai Ban eee 
Mason at Pentre Evan 0 6 0 
Cheque Books 0.2.0 
—— 10 4 
», Balance ies ok oa sed 13) eRe 2 
£148 4 3 


Audited and found correct. 
Signed : C. Morgan Ricuarpson, Chairman of the Local Committee. 
Wiit1am Lewis, Honorary Treasurer of the Local Committee. 
D. H. Daviss, Honorary Secretary of the Local Committee. 
W. L. Morgan, Honorary Treasurer. 
10th February, 1905. 


TRECEIRI ACCOUNT. 
Treasurer's Statement for the Year ending December 31st, 1904. 





REcEIPTs. 

1904. £ 3s. d. 
January Ist. Balance in hand as per last Account (ely ee 
PAYMENTS. 

1904. x Le a. 
December 31st. To Balance down to this date = sepa! SEE seek 


W. L. MORGAN, Hon. Treasurer. 
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